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WAGES AND SIN 


connected as effect and cause just now, as unfortunate 

after unfortunate comes before a commission in Chicago 
and ascribes her descent to the bitter necessity of choosing be- 
tween vice and starvation. Employersand managers assure the 
commission that a higher wage-rate 


"| = WAGES OF SIN and the sin of wages are being 


insufficient wages are one important factor driving women to 
the streets.” With this point of view the press, with a few ex- 
ceptions, seem to be in complete accord. 
In an advance summary of the findings of the commission, 
as quoted in a Chicago dispatch to the New York Times, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor O’Hara says: 





would merely result in the displace- 
ment of the girls by men, so that the 
former would be in a worse case than 
now, but the women workers seem will- 
ing to take their chances, and press 
opinion largely endorses them in favor- 
ing legislation for their relief. ‘‘Low 
wages are to blame for most of the 
immorality among young girls,” de- 
clares Lieutenant-Governor O’Hara of 
Illinois, chairman of the Senatorial 
Commission now investigating the 
causes and effects of ‘‘white slavery” 
in that State; and he indicates a mini- 
mum-wage law for women and girls as 
a remedy. Altho the commission has 
not yet made its official report, the 
facts it has-already brought to light 
and the statements made by its in- 
dividual members have so aroused the 
interest and sympathy of the public 
that a dozen other States, including 
New York and California, have arranged 
for similar investigations with a view 
to cooperation in remedial legislation. 
Among the witnesses heard by the in- 
vestigators in Chicago were officers of 


‘*We have found that there is a com- 
bination engaged in wholesale traffic in 
women, and extending over the entire 
country. In a large proportion of the 
cases we have investigated we have 
found that the girls have been procured 
from large department stores and sim- 
ilar institutions where women are em- 
ployed. Low wages are to blame for 
most of the immorality among young 
girls. 

‘‘In most instances State Street 
merchants have been ready to cooperate 
with the commission in abolishing the 
present conditions. While we have 
found that in most of the stores wages 
for the younger girls vary from $3 to 
$5 a week, this is not confined to the 
large department stores alone, but is 
even more noticeable in smaller es- 
tablishments. 

‘*There is absolutely no doubt that 
the solution of the problem is the es- 
tablishment of a minimum wage for 
women. Many merchants have at- 
tempted to shield themselves by declar- 
ing that the low wage has no bearing 
upon morality, since many of the girls 
live at home and are not dependent 
upon their own earning powers for a 
living. This is untrue in far too many 


“The most significant thing so far 
discovered is the fact that many girls 
go astray purely through environment. 
In entering the business world the se- 
clusion of the home is lost, and girls 
become more, masculine in their ideas 


LIEUT.-GOV. BARRATT O'HARA, 


Chairman of the Illinois Senatorial Commission 
investigating ‘ white slavery.” He blames 
low wages for ‘ ‘most of the immorality among 
young girls,’’ and thinks ‘‘there is absolutely no 
doubt that the solution of the problem is the 


the big department stores which employ 
thousands of women and girls, ex-em- 
ployees of these stores, and women of 
the underworld. The employers, in the 
main, could see no connection between 


low .wages and vice, whereas the fallen 
women almost invariably ascribed their 





establishment of a minimum wage for women."’ 


and modes of life. By the establish- 
ment of the minimum wage the salaries 








degradation to that cause. ‘‘ But what- wee 
ever the conflict in the evidence,’ remarks the New York 
Tribune, ‘‘the public will hold to the common-sense view that 


of men ultimately will be increased. 
This will make it possible for them to 
provide better for the home, enable young men to marry, and 
thus, to a great degree, at least, make it unnecessary for women 
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From the Chicago Tribune Photo Bureau. 
ROY M. SHAYNE 


A furrier who employs only a few women, 





JULIUS ROSENWALD 


His firm employs 4,732 women, whose 
at wages varying from $8 to $25. He was wages range from $5 to $35, with an average about a quarter receive less than $8 a week. 
the only employer questioned who thought of $9.12. He sees ‘practically no connec- He thinks ‘an infinitesimal percentage of 
low wages had any effect on women’s morals. _ tion between low wages and prostitution.” 


CHICAGO EMPLOYERS TESTIFYING BEFORE THE VICE COMMISSION. 


JAMES SIMPSON 
Employs 4,222 girls and women, of whom 


women go wrong for monetary reasons.” 








to seek employment. This, to my mind, is the solution of the 


. ” 
entire problem. j 


According to the estimates submitted to the commission there 
are more than 50,000 wage-earning women in Chicago whose 
wages are $5 or less per week—‘‘starvation wages,”’ according 
to the investigators. The Chicago Evening Post quotes Mr. 
‘O’Hara as saying: 


‘These women we find living in furnished rooms and abso- 
jutely underfed. It is said that the great majority of them 
‘since they have become wage-earners do not know what-a full 
meal means. Half of them are living on two meals a day, and 
these meals of the 10- or 15-cent variety, according to our 
reports.” 


The commission is said to contemplate a law making $12 a 
week the minimum wage for girls over eighteen years. As we 
read in a Chicago dispatch to the New York Sun: ‘A mini- 
mum-wage law which will specify $2 a day for women and girl- 
workers in Illinois probably will be the net result of the State 
Senatorial vice-commission investigation of white slavery and 
its relation to small wages paid in big department stores and in 
factories.” While the same dispatch states that all the em- 
ployers examined by the commission promised cooperation, 
and said that they would not contest such a law in the courts, it 
goes on to quote the warning of William C. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent of a mail-order house, that ‘‘too stringent a law would have 
the ultimate result of driving out of employment half of the 
women workers of the State.’”” Men would be substituted for 
women, he said, because men could do more work. Mr. Thorne 
gave the commission the following itemized statement to show 
how a girl ‘‘adrift”’ in Chicago can keep her expenditures down 
to $8 a week: Room rent, $3; breakfasts, 40 cents; luncheons, 
90 cents; dinners, $1.40; carfare, 60 cents; clothing and inci- 
dentals, $1.70. Similar statements prepared by settlement 
workers bring the figure up to $12. 

James Simpson, vice-president of Marshall Field & Co., whose 


house employs 4,222 girls and women in the retail department 
for eight hours a day and 440 others for shorter hours, told the 
commission that in his opinion only ‘‘an infinitesimal percentage 
of women go wrong the first time for monetary reasons.’”’ He 
also named $8 or $9 ‘‘as the minimum on which a young woman 
ean live in Chicago without help from her family.” ‘‘But if a 
minimum-wage law is enacted it will increase the cost of living,’ 
he added; .for ‘‘it will be passed on to the public.” He favored 
a national rather than a State wage law. Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., a mail-order firm which em- 
ploys 4,732 women and girls at an average wage of $9.12 weekly, 
agreed with Mr. Simpson that there is ‘‘ practically no connection 
between low wages and prostitution.” The same opinion was 
exprest by Edwin F. Mandel, whose store employs 1,866 women 
at an average wage of $9.86. Joseph Basch, second vice-presi- 
dent of Siegel Cooper & Co., added his testimony that wages and 
immorality have no relation. ‘‘: believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that im- 
morality is a state of mind.’’ The following dialog is recorded 
between Senator Juul, one of the commissioners, and George 
Lytton, vice-president of another big department store: 


“Tt has been estimated that it costs eight or nine dollars to 
maintain a young woman. Where does the difference come 
from?” 

‘‘They live at home, and it comes from the parents.” 

“Then you take all of a girl’s time and skill and expect her 
parents to help pay her wages?” : 

‘“We have been considering raising the minimum wage to $8.”’ 


Mr. Lytton said that his concern could well afford a minimum 
wage of $2a day. But he added that an increase in the mimi- 
mum wage meant an increase all along the line. That is, ‘‘the 
girls already getting $12 must be advanced to $15; the $15 girls 
to $20, and so on. Employees must be paid according to their 
comparative abilities.” Mr. Henry Siegel, of Siegel Cooper & 
Co., New York, told a representative of the New York Evening 
Mail that, instead of lessening prostitution, a law putting the 
minimum pay of women as high even as $9 a week would result 
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in women being displaced by men in the stores and thereby 
driven to the streets. He says in part: 


“1 think from $7 to $9 is the least girls. without families can 
live on. Within this range it depends upon the woman. Some 
know how to get along; some do not. There are many ways of 
saving, and those who can not earn more must practise that 
strict ecomomy. ......* 

“Tf the proposed $9 wage is by law made the minimum, 
women will be driven out of business. Then it may ve said 
truly that industry has forced them to the streets. A man at 
$12 is more valuable than a woman at $7 or $9. Such a mini- 
mum-wage law would be terrible in its effect upon the condition 
of women. Women can perform only certain services. Men 
would take their places at slight increases.” 


To the Socialist New York Call the chief importance of this 
invstigation lies in its revelation of “the real nature of the wage 
system.” We read: 


‘Police graft on prostitutes is but a secondary symptom, but 
the graft that sends girls into that shameful death in life is the 
ori:inal graft of all grafts—the wage system. For the first time 
an investigation has, tho not deliberately, but rather uncon- 
scivusly, brought us face to face with first principles, for this is 
the primeval graft from which all others spring. 

“It is not wonderful, therefore, that we hear the employers 
un. nimously declaring that the investigation has already ‘gone 
tow far’ and should be dropt, and the president of the Illinois 
M=-nufacturers’ Association denouncing it editorially with a 
collection of choice business invective. The investigation has 
already brought out certain fundamental truths, apparently as 
side issues, but which none the less, when understood, expose 
the nature of the wage system in a manner that has never before 
been performed. It is not surprizing that its beneficiaries dis- 
pluy a feeling of uneasiness over the entire outlook. That de- 
lusive wage system, which for generations has appeared, on the 
whole, fair and just to the working class, is now being stript of 
its swindling disguise and a considerable portion at least of its 
nakedness exposed.” 


The contention of the employers that low wages have little 
to do with vice finds support in the testimony of Miss Heard, 
superintendent of the Temporary Shelter for Women, and of 
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CaPITALISM—"* We must abolish the social evil.” 


SociALiIsMm—“If you will look in the mirror, you'll find where to ~ 
begin.”* —Young in the New York Cail. 
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Magistrate Henry W. Herbert, of New York. Magistrate Her- 
bert, speaking from his experience on the bench of the women’s 
night-court, claims to ‘know absolutely that the vast majority 
of girls who become members of this unfortunate class never 
knew real poverty.” He estimates that about 50 per cent. of the 
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fallen women brought to the night-court come from country 
homes. Says Miss Heard, as quoted in the Philadelphia Record: 


‘In my experience in Philadelphia I have found that almost 
all the girls who have come to us have drifted into the under- 
world from positions which paid them enough to live decently.” 


Among the papers whieh 
 aaanaeel 
wage law =~ .. cemedial measure are the New York Sun, Com- 

















THE REAL PROCURER! 
—Dyson in the Cincinnati Post. 


‘*Moral character is not to 
be formed or safeguarded by any such means,” thinks The 
Journal of Commerce, and The Commercial remarks that ‘‘ while 
the demand for domestic help is so great and wages in that field 
are so high no fairly intelligent girl is compelled to take ‘the 
easiest way’ to keep from starving.” 

The New York Evening Post, approaching the question in 
an idealistic spirit, ‘‘resents the implication that women would 
not starve sooner than give up what is dearer to them than 
life.” And hundreds of letters written to the investigators by 
women of the underworld declare that not economic conditions, 
but the attentions and treacheries of men, were responsible for 
their downfall. But whatever is the main cause of this social 
evil, says a correspondent of the New York Tribune, ‘‘ poverty 
is undoubtedly a contributing cause,” therefore, ‘‘by all means 
let us raise the standard of life to as high a plane as possible.” 

Among the many advocates of a minimum-wage law for 
women as a means of lessening vice we find the Chicago News, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Indianapo- 
lis Star, Boston Journal, New York Press, and New York Eve- 
ning Mail. Says the Boston Journal, a Progressive organ: 


“Tf there are 50,000 women in Chicago earning $5 or less a 
week, there are 40,000 in Boston. Miss Mabel Gillespie, sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Trade Union League, declares that there 
are over 400,000 workmen of this State who get under $6 a week, 
against a living week wage of $10.60. 

“The relation of the killing wage to the ‘white-slave’ trade 
is one of the black and tragic sides of life to-day. The inves- 
tigation in Chicago is developing things to rouse the nation. It 
is bringing home the tremendous problem which Miss Jane 
Addams has presented so nobly in her book, ‘A New Conscience 
and an Old Evil.’ It is a state of things worse in the great 
cities, but not confined to them. Its correction is the aim of 
the campaign for the minimum wage for women, the realiza-. 
tion of which should prove one of the great strokes for economic 
betterment of recent time. 


“The situation is one to be met. The ‘minimum-wage come 


mission that examined into the conditions of three industries 
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which would not be prejudiced in competition with the goods 
of other States in case Massachusetts adopted the minimum- 
wage law, found in the department stores 39.8 per cent. of the 
women employees receiving less than $6 a week; in the laundry 
business 47 per cent., and in the candy trade 57 per cent. re- 
ceive less than $6 a week. ...... 

“The minimum wage for women, which is one of the great 
constructive measures of t} mlgggesives, offers the greatest 




















Copyrighted by E. W. Kemble. 
WHITE HOUSE REPORT NUMBER ONE. 
—Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. 


factor toward solution. The revelations in Chicago, reaching 


in every direction, will newly center interest in it everywhere- 


and convince the country how great is the responsibility.” 


The tendency developed in the last few years to investigate 
the economic sources and aspects of the social evil ‘‘marks a 
gratifying broadening of the social consciousness,” observes the 
Chicago Tribune, which says that an inquiry into this dark 
problem a decade ago ‘‘ would have dealt primarily if not entirely 
with the religious, moral, and legal phases,’’ and continues: 


“Thus far the hearings, tho colored here and there with in- 
evitable rhetoric and loose talk, have developed interesting data, 
and this line of research should be followed fairly and fearlessly 
until a solid body of significant facts is laid down for a basis of 
intelligent action—legislative and administrative. The mini- 
mum-wage idea is one of the most insistent at this time, and 
while it is directed at more evils than the so-called social evil, 
its bearing upon the latter is likely to provide its chief support 
with public opinion. 

“‘The powerful moral impulse aroused by this tragic subject 
should not be allowed to precipitate hasty conclusions. That 
poverty with its drain upon the moral and physical being is an 
important contributory cause of social delinquency is not to be 
denied. But the most accurate data should be procured to 
ascertain approximately what the weight of low wage is rela- 
tively to other factors. The social factors should be considered 
as well as the economic, or we shall fall as far short of dealing 
practically with the question as the previous generation, which 
ignored the latter.” 


Whatever the relation between low wages and vice, says the 
New York Press, ‘‘there is no possible defense for a wage too 
small to feed a woman’s body properly, to clothe it fittingly, 
and to house it decently.” The Indianapolis Star reminds us 
that no less an authority than Miss Jane Addams, after twenty- 
five years’ experience as a social worker, is convinced that a 
close relation exists between insufficient wages for women and 
immorality. And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is convinced 
that starvation wages are ‘“‘the gréatest single factor in the 
purely white-slave aspect of immorality.” 
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THE NEW WAY WITH OFFICE-SEEKERS 


LTHO A SAD BLOW to the army of office-hunters and 
A their friends, President Wilson’s announcement that he 
will not see applicants for office, except upon his own 
invitation, is welcomed by the press generally as being not 
merely a blow to the spoils system, but a promise of greater 
efficiency in the conduct of the Government. It smashes a 
precedent, declares the Boston Journal, ‘‘one that might have 
been broken long ago, in the way of freeing the hands of the 
Executive, to the advantage of everybody.” And we find the 
President’s position made a matter for congratulation not only 
by this Progressive daily and by Republican papers like the 
Baltimore American, San Francisco Chronicle, and Boston 
Advertiser, but also by nearly all the supposedly expectant. 
editors of the influential journals which supported Mr. Wilson 
last fall. On the other hand, the office-seekers’ point of view 
is kept in mind by the New York American (Dem.), which agrees 
with them that ‘‘turn about is fair play,” and ‘‘that they are 
strictly within their rights and also within their precedents”’ in 
flocking to the White House and the department offices at. 
Washington. And the attitude that ‘‘to the victor belong ihe 
spoils, and the Democrats must have the loaves and fishes” 
is frankly taken by the New York Morning Telegraph (Dem.), 
generally considered a Tammany organ, which says: 


‘‘A President may make a hit with certain groundlings and 
mugwumps and so-called reformers by talking in a lofty way 
about not being bothered by office-seekers, but the Democrats: 
of America will not like it. And by Democrats we mean the 
people; for it is the people, speaking through their ballots, who 
have said the Democrats shall rule this country. 

‘‘It is the wish of American voters that Democrats shall hold 
the offices—all of the offices, not merely that of President, but. 
every place in the President’s gift and all the Federal offices. 
that are not protected by the Civil Service. President Wilson 
is where he is to carry out the wishes of the people, not only 
with regard to tariff-legislation recommendations, but with 
regard to the offices that are to be filled.” 


While President Wilson’s position is thought to be ‘‘revolu- 























PUTTING ON THE SCREENS. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


tionary” by many, the New York Tribune points out that: 


‘President McKinley, and before him President Cleveland, 
more particularly in his second term, followed substantially 
the same policy.” His plan is set forth briefly in the following 
official statement from the White House: 
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ANOTHER WASHINGTON PAGEANT. 


“The President regrets that he is obliged to announce that he 
deems it his duty to decline to see applicants for office in person, 
except when he himself invites the interview. It is his purpose 
and desire to devote his attention very earnestly and very con- 
stantly to the business of the Government and the large questions 
of policy affecting the whole nation, and he knows from his experi- 
ence as Governor of New Jersey (where it fell to him to make in- 
numerable appointments) that the greater part both of his time 
and of his energy will be spent in personal interviews with candi- 
dates unless he sets an invariable rule in the matter. It is his 
intention to deal with appointments through the heads of the 
several executive departments.” 


Such a policy, observes the Charlotte Chronicle (Dem.) ‘‘is 
the basis of organization in all corporate interests, and the 
Government should be manipulated as a business enterprise. 
In this light the new President seems to regard it.” If it is 
successfully carried out, it will, in the Springfield Republican’s 
(Ind.) opinion, 


“in itself effect a reform of great importance and increase won- 
derfully the working power of all the Presidents in the years 
tocome. Mr. Taft valiantly championed economy, reorganiza- 
tion, and efficiency in the Government. Mr. Wilson begins by 
seeking to apply the idea in the use of the President’s time. 
The country should support him in this departure, since it must 
increase the efficiency of the Government as a whole.” 


“The Revolution of 1913” is what the New York Globe (Ind.) 
alls this reversal of the policy of that other great Democrat, 
Andrew Jackson, who is considered the founder of the “spoils 
system.” Says The Globe: 


“Tt has taken continuous effort for eighty years to cut out 
the cancer whose germs Jackson introduced. Our Government, 
in its first period pure and economical, became corrupt and 
extravagant. At times it has seemed as if this system and its 
natural allies would strangle the great democratic experiment. 
It is a fitting thing that as one great Democratic leader brought 
this pest on the country, another should have the honor of 
driving it out. It is a fine thing that the first act of the new 
President should be the posting of a notice to the hungry that 
this Administration has higher ideals than the satisfaction of 
their appetites. If the new President has the courage to stand 
by the convictions he entertains and refuses to turn out the 
competent and experienced to make places for the incompetent 
and inexperienced, his Administration will be a success.” 


The new policy, if persisted in, continues The Globe, ‘‘ will 
revolutionize the relations between Congress and the executive 
departments,” for— 


“Congress is a creeping thief of power. It has seldom ventured 
to domineer over the President himself, but it has made the 
Secretaries largely its humble servants. It sends mandates to 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


them and summons them for cross-examination before its com- 
mittees. The Secretaries have not been equipped to strike back. 
With the patronage power concentrated at the White House 
and the members of Congress able to deal directly therewith the 
Secretaries were not feared. 

‘*A different relation is established when a member of Congress 
knows that a Secretary is practically the dispenser of patronage 
—that his favor must be secured. It may be suspected that the 
new President has established this new policy not merely to 
save his own time, but in the hope of restoring independence 
to the heads of the executive departments. 

‘‘How the new system will work it will take time to show. 
Its first effect will doubtless be to weaken the President’s direct 
influence over Congress.”’ 


The fact that former Presidents have made use of Federal 
patronage to build up a personal machine and sometimes thus to 
insure their reelection might naturally bring forth some news- 
paper questioning as to the possible effect that the rejection 
of such assistance will have upon President Wilson’s political 
fortunes. But this does not seem to occur to the editors. Or, 
perhaps, they think that Mr. Bryan or Mr. McCombs can be 
depended upon to keep the Wilson organization together, or 
that patronage is no longer all-powerful. The New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), indeed, denies that leadership depends on 
patronage: a. 

‘We do not here refer to the fact that any Executive who 
fills an important and coveted office makes one ingrate and nine 
enemies. The handicaps and embarrassments which Governors 
and Presidents suffer on the score of patronage are notorious. 
Mr. Wilson at once shows that he feels this, by taking steps to 
put as much of the burden as possible on other shoulders. More 
leaders are broken by means of the offices than are made by 
them. . . . The ordinary conception of the relation of cause 
and effect between the two things is all wrong; leadership is 


often loaded down and injured by patronage, but it is never 
created by it.” 


—- 


The Evening Post agrees with such papers as the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.), Boston Transcript (Rep.), and Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) that the President has made a good start 
in making appointments, and thinks ‘‘the signs are very strong 
that the members of the Cabinet are expecting to place them- 
selves alongside their chief.” 


‘“‘The President’s clean-cut direction against the handing out 
of offices to his own relatives will strengthen his hands in the 
refusal of personal favors to those less near to him. The state- 
ment by the Postmaster-General that satisfactory postmasters 
are to be continued in office to the end of their terms is only what 
should have been expected, since this principle has become pretty 
thoroughly recognized within the last twenty or thirty years; 
but its prompt announcement is significant.; We trust it may 
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prove the prelude to the reappointment, at the close of their 
terms, withcut regard to politics, of such postmasters as have 
shown conspicuous merit.” ; 


President Wilson’s conferences with Senator La Follette are 
- taken by some as evidence of his willingness to disregard party 
lines in making appointments. But the New York Press (Prog.) 
is openly disappointed that the President should ‘‘reverse him- 
self” by consulting over offices with members of Congress: 


“Tf that had been the only way in which he could get his 
program carzied out, it might have looked all right to everybody. 
But the country is not prepared to agree that it was the only 
way. If Mr. Wilson had stuck to his guns in this matter, public 
opinion, backing him up enthusiastically, would have made the 
members of Congress appreciate that there was another way.” 





MAKING COAL STRIKES PAY 


HE ART of making strikes pay has apparently been 
mastered by the hard-coal operators, conclude several 
Eastern papers in view of a report on coal prices and 
wages which was sent in to Congress as one of Secretary Nagel’s 
last official acts. As the New York Tribune summarizes the 
figures in the report, the advance of twenty-five cents a ton in 
the retail price of coal was made ostensibly to compensate for the 
advance in wages following last spring’s strike. But, we are 
informed, “‘ the coal operators paid their miners $4,000,000 addi- 
tional during 1912 as a result of the increase in wages and ad- 
vanced the cost of coal to the public in the same year $13,450,- 
000. Thus they gained $9,450,000 in one year as a consequence 
of the strike.” In this way ‘‘the miners, the operators, and the 
retailers all made easy money by the strike and the wage agree- 
ment,” observes the Springfiéld Republican, ‘‘while the public 
alone has lost money, through higher prices, without any com- 
pensation whatever.” In New England, a region especially 
hard hit by high coal prices, another daily, the Boston Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, is indignant at ‘‘the apparent deliberate- 
ness with which the coal interests involved here set to work 
with the purpose of trifling with the public. . ay They entered 
upon this plan of extortion without compunction and without 
hesitation.”” And what makes the sin of the operators more 
grievous, according to the New York Tribune's way of think- 
ing, is the fact that this sort of thing has become customary 
with them: 


_ “After the strikes of 1900 and 1902 they raised wages 32 
cents a ton and prices to the public $1 a ton. The Tribune last 
spring estimated their profit from that transaction at more than 
$300,000,000 in a decade. When there is so much money as 
that in strikes, will the anthracite-coal industry ever be free 
from them?” 


The report, which was prepared by investigators connected 
with the Bureau of Labor in compliance with a Congressional 
resolution, does not offer much hope for relief next year. After 
giving various details regarding the benefits accruing to the 
miners after the agreement made last spring, and showing the 


different ways in which the operators profited by the situation,, 


it goes on as follows to discuss underlying causes: 


‘‘Owing principally to marked differences in quality and ac- 
cessibility of the coal, the producing cost to the various com- 
panies varies so widely that if the company having the highest 
cost of production sells at a price high enough to earn a fair 
profit, the more favorably situated coal companies, selling at 
the same price, will reap enormous profits. 

‘Furthermore, where there is a common control of coal mines 
and railroads, the capital invested derives its income from both 
the miriing and transportation of coal, and the failure to realize 
profits in mining may be, and often is, compensated by: profits 

“in the operations of the railroad on account of coal tonnage. 
In such a case it is not a matter of importance to the control- 





ling financial interests whether the profits are derived from the 
mining or from the transportation of coal. 

‘Under these conditions, the motives to increase the efficiency 
and to decrease the cost of mining coal are much weaker than 
in the case of a corporation dependent for its profits entirely 
on the results of its mining.” 


So the New York Commercial concludes that these uncom- 
fortable conditions ‘‘will continue to exist as long as the same 
ownership extends over coal-producing and coal-transporia- 
tion.”” ‘‘Is our Government as helpless as the individual con- 
sumers appear to be to defend themselves against this extor- 
tion?” asks the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Apparently it is, 
in the Boston Journal’s opinion, and— 


‘In the climax of hopelessness and the measure of futility 
against the outrage, it writes down the plainest demand for 
government ownership of coal mines which has been made. If 
the great coal interest is so intrenched that it can violate with 
impunity a principle supposed to be written into the Federal 
statutes, the need for government ownership becomes exigent 
and imperative.” 


It is for the new Administration ‘‘to act upon the proofs the 
Taft Administration has made ready.” So the Boston Adver- 
tiser remarks, and the Springfield Republican is moved to note 
“the new Attorney-General’s special qualifications for prose- 
cuting the coal-roads’’: 


‘*He has for years made a special study of the anthracite in- 
dustry, and he has had charge of the Government’s suits against 
the alleged combination since Attorney-General Bonaparie’s 
day. . . . He will now have the best of opportunities to go his 
own pace in proceedings against what is, in effect, a coal monop- 
oly—and one of the most brazen in existence.” 





MR. WILSON’S WORD TO LATIN AMERICA 


- | \HE NOTICE served on our Latin-American neighbors 
by President Wilson that the best way to cultivate the 
good will of the United States is to maintain ‘“‘the 

orderly processes of just government based upon law . ... and 

upon the public conscience and approval,” is variously char- 
acterized by our press as a warning and an assurance. In either 
light it seems to be considered timely and felicitous. ‘‘Granted 
that a warning note was necessary,’’ remarks the New York 

Evening Post (Ind.), “‘the statement issued by the President 

has the great merit of combining a maximum of impressiveness 

with a minimum of offense.” ‘‘It is more than a chart for the 
guidance of his own Administration,” observes the New York 

World (Dem.); ‘‘it is an inspiration for the well-disposed inhabi- 
tants of every republic south of the Rio Grande.” ‘‘ Divested 

of a few academic phrases,’’ says the New York Tribune (Reép.), 

the President’s statement ‘‘is to the effect that the approved 
features of his predecessor’s policy are to be maintained.” 

Francisco Escobar, Colombia’s Consul-General in New York, 

informs the press that the Latin-American republics needed to 
hear just .such a word at this time. ‘‘There is not a suspicion 


of hypocrisy in this strong declaration of an honest policy,” he - 


says. Many editors agree with the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Sun (Ind.) that the President’s words deal a 
severe blow to the plans of Castro, Zelaya, and other ‘‘pro- 
fessional revolutionists who had convinced themselves that license 
would be permitted in Central America under a Democratic 
Administration at Washington.” 

President Wilson’s statement reads in part as follows: 


“One of the chief objects of my Administration will be to 
cultivate the friendship and deserve the confidence of our sister 
republics of Central and South America and to promote in every 
proper and honorable way the interests which are common 
to the peoples of the two continents. ...... 

“Cooperation is possible only when supported at every turn 
by the orderly processes of just government based upon law, 
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not upon arbitrary or irregular force. We hold, as I am sure 
all thoughtful leaders of republican government everywhere 
held, that just government rests always upon the consent of the 
governed and that there can be no freedom without order based 
upon law and upon the public conscience and approval 

‘“‘We shall lend our influence of every kind to the realization 
of these principles in fact and practise, knowing that disorder, 
personal intrigue, and defiance of constitutional rights weaken 
and discredit government and injure none as much as the people 
who are unfortunate enough to have their common life and their 
common affairs so tainted and disturbed. We can have no 
sympathy with those who seek to 


governments, in Latin America as elsewhere almost invariably 
governments of graft, of assassination, and ultimately of disorder 
because of tyrannical excesses. It makes for a growth of national 
respect to have the President give assurances that for four years 
at least reasonable doubts are to be resolved in favor of con- 
stitutional government rather than against it, and that there 
is not to be constant insulting of our Latin-American friends by 
the implication that they are so inferior they must expect 
tyranny. A new era will open to the disturbed countries of 
the south if there is firm adherence to this Wilson doctrine and 
_ all come to realize that the influence of this country will be 
steadily exerted for constitution- 





seize the power of government to 
advance their own persona] inter- 


prefer those who act in the inter- WY 
est of peace and honor, who pro- é 
tect private rights and respect 


alism and in opposition to its 
} enemies.” 


+ 


hose | 4 the New York Tribune, the policy 
f outlined ‘“‘is neither hostile nor 
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the restraints of constitutional 
provision 

“The United States has noth- 
ing to seek in Central and South 
America except the lasting inter- 
ests of the peoples of the two 
continents, the security of gov- 
ernments intended for the people 
and for no special group or in- 
terest, and the development of 
personal and trade relationships 
between the two continents which 
shal! redound to the profit and 
advantage of both, and interfere 
with the rights and liberties of 
neitlier. 

“From these principles may 
be read so much of the future 
policy of this Government as it 





partial to General Huerta, but is 
calculated to encourage the asser- 
tion of constitutionalism and 
peace, whether under him or an- 
other.’’ Other editors read into 
the President’s words a determin- 
ation to go slowly in the matter 
of recognizing the Huerta régime. 

Those Latin-American agita- 
tors who looked for a period of 
license under our new Adminis- 
tration experienced another sur- 
prize and disappointment when a 
peremptory note from Secretary 
of State Bryan moved President 
Gomez of Cuba to veto the 








is necessary now to forecast.’ 


As the Sun correspondent 
reads it, this statement, in its 
promise to promote business relations between the United States 
and Latin America, virtually declares for that very ‘‘dollar 
diplomacy” which ‘‘many Democrats, including officers of the 
present Administration and Democratic members of Congress, 
have repeatedly asserted would not be a part of the new régime.”’ 
The New York Globe (Ind.), however, finds in the President’s 
words a distinet ‘‘Wilson doctrine” concerning our relations 
with our southern neighbors. We read: 


“The Wilson doctrine is a needed supplement to and comple- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. A hundred years ago unconquer- 
able opposition was announced to the application of the European 


system, as it was called, to this continent. The reasons for the. 


pronouncement were two: first, sympathy for republican gov- 
ernment as opposed to monarchical government; second, a feel- 
ing that self-interest required us to have peaceful neighbors 
to the south. The Monroe Doctrine, thus bottomed both on 
unselfishness and selfishness, was naturally strong enough to 
endure. 

“The principles behind the Wilson doctrine, altho addrest 
to our people and to South America rather than to Europe, 
are identical with those behind the Monroe Doctrine. There is 
the same sympathy with republican institutions, manifest this 
time in aversion to tyrannical dictatorships that have all the evil 
of monarehy and little of the good; there is the same belief that 
our self-interest requires us to have law-abiding neighbors, and 
that such are to be secured by frowning on governments based on 
military foree and encouraging those based on democratic con- 
sent. Just as it concerned us to keep the European monarchs 
Out of Central and South America, so it concerns us to prevent 
the rule of local monarchs whose rival personal ambitions will 
keep their peoples forever embroiled. 

“The American influence in not a few Latin-American coun- 
tries has been thrown against republican principles. We have 
mot assisted, as we should have assisted, constitutional govern- 
ment, and have not honestly sought to develop capacities for 
self-government. In Santo Domingo and in Cuba we have done so, 
and the results so far have been good, ‘but for the most part 
our representatives have encouraged what are called ‘strong’ 


STILL TEACHING SCHOOL. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


Amnesty Bill which he had al- 
ready signed in defiance of our 
State Department’s advice. This 
bill, for political reasons, would have liberated and pardoned 
thousands of criminals. Even the anti-Bryan New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) praises ‘‘the promptness and good judgment of 
Mr. Bryan’s action” in this matter. 
And in the Republican Philadelphia Inquirer we read: 


“As Secretary of State, Mr. William J. Bryan has made a 
good start. When he learned upon assuming office that President 
Gomez, the Cuban Executive, had before him a bill not only 
providing for a general jail delivery, but bestowing a kind of 
immunity bath upon persons charged or suspected of misconduct 
who have not yet been tried, he at once got busy and entered a 
protest against the approval of such a vicious piece of legislation. 
The next thing Mr. Bryan and the public heard was that Gomez 
had signed the bill. 

‘There is some doubt as to whether he had done so before the 
protest from Washington reached him or whether his signature 
was appended to the bill in a spirit of defiance. However that 
may be, Gomez was subsequently impelled to change his attitude. 
As his signature of the bill had not been officially proclaimed, he 
felt at liberty to reverse himself, and the measure which he at 
first approved has now been vetoed. 

“Tt is an entirely safe assumption that Gomez did not veto 
it very much against his own personal desire without the applica- 
tion of some powerful compulsion, and to Mr. Bryan belongs the 
credit of having acted with the resolution and energy and prompti- 
tude which the occasion demanded. He has announced himself 
to be a loves of peace, but it seems that he can be sufficiently 
aggressive and uncompromising upon occasion.” 


The Washington Post, an independent paper, which. in past 
years was usually in full accord with the Taft Administration, 
also commends Secretary Bryan’s attitude and thinks it “ now 
quite clear that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson are in complete 
harmony with regard to Latin America.’’ And the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) congratulates the nation on Mr. Bryan’s first- 
hand knowledge of Latin-American conditions, since ‘‘as a private 
citizen he was an honored guest while in South America, and an 
earnest student of the countries there.” 
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THE REELECTION OF RYAN 


a AHE CHALLENGING ACTION of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
in reelecting as president a man convicted of conspiring 
to promote the McNamara dynamitings, brings forth what the 
New York Call (Socialist) refers to as ‘‘the usual torrent of 
disgusting moral diatribes from the capitalist press as to the 
criminal tendencies of trade-unionism.”’ 
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represented the sentiment of their followers.”” But, continueg 
this New York paper: 


‘That plea of avoidance will no longer hold. The Iron Workers 
have frankly advertised their insensibility to crimes perpetrated 
with their funds and under their name. They are willing to be 
considered in their organized capacity as enemies of law and 
order. The public now knows exactly where they stand. 

‘‘But will Samuel Gompers, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, who publicly disavowed sympathy with 

the McNamara crimes and with the individ- 





These papers are, indeed, harsh enough in 
their characterizations of the Iron Workers. 
The reelection of President Frank M. Ryan 
was, it will be remembered, accompanied by 
the choice of another convicted defendant as 
second vice-president, and funds were voted 
to defend the convicted men in case of a new 
trial, and to care for their families. This, 
according to the journals which The Call 
would class as ‘‘capitalistic,”’ was a ‘‘defi- 
ance of the ordinary decencies of civiliza- 
tion,” ‘‘an abominable perversion of the 
natural instincts of justice and conscience,” 
and it is asserted that union labor suffers 
loss through this incident. But these writers 
draw a line between the Iron Workers and the 
great body of union men. The Boston Ad- 
verliser, speaking for New England, declares: 


‘‘The labor men—not the leaders merely, 
but the rank and file of the well-organized 
unions in this section—have no sympathy for 
Ryan, while the verdict against him stands, 
and they have absolutely no*sympathy with 
labor campaigns of the sort the officials of 
the Iron Workers carried on. They feel that 
the McNamaras did more to hurt labor than 
to help it, and they would feel so, even if the 
dynamite fiends had never been caught and 
identified. Unfortunately, there is no way 
in which organized labor can undo the terri- 








FRANK M. RYAN. 


Not even his conviction as a dyna- 
mite conspirator can shake his hold 
on his fellow Iron Workers, who have 
just reelected him as their president. 


uals who instigated them, allow this anarch- 
istic association to affiliate longer with the 
body of which he is the head? 

‘The reelection of Ryan is a direct incite- 
ment to dynamiting. It says to the labor 
unionist: ‘Blow up the non-union job, and 
organized labor will stand by you.’ It is 
different from standing by the accused dyna- 
miter with funds for his defense before his 
trial and before his guilt has been legally 
established. It is standing by him after his 
trial and conviction. What will Mr. Gom- 
pers do about it?” 


From the Socialist point of view, as ex- 
prest in the New York Call, certain facts 
appear more important than they do to the 
eyes of the journals just quoted. In this 
Socialist editor’s opinion, the men tried at 
Indianapolis ‘‘ were convicted on very doubt- 
ful-looking proof,”’ and ‘‘every point of law 
was strained to the utmost”’ to convict them. 
Hence the members of the Iron Workers’ 
Association 


‘‘ecould readily see in the whole proceed- 
ings the handiwork of the Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation aid its only too apparent purpose to 
destroy their union root and branch. And 
very naturally when the ery of ‘criminal’ is 
raised they are far more likely to fix their 
gaze on the ‘criminals’ on the other side and 
overlook their own—if indeed they be such. 

‘‘It may be said that they have no re- 








ble blunder committed at Indianapolis, unless 
by action of all the unions in the Federa- 
tion of Labor, in some form of public protest against any as- 
sociation with the Iron Workers’ Association. And there are 
plenty of labor men in this section who would be glad to see the 
Federation act in some way in repudiating the dynamiters and 
all who support them.” 


The Federation, observes the New York Tribune, has taken 
no action against the Iron Workers, ‘‘on the ground that the 
men convicted acted only as individuals and probably mis- 


spect for law, and ina certain sense that is, 
perhaps, true. After their experience it 
would be wonderful, indeed, if they saw anything in it but power, 
a thing that induces fear rather than respect; a power used to 
the limit to destroy their organization and reduce them to the 
condition of slaves at the mercy of their enemy, the Steel Trust. 

‘‘And under the circumstances their reelection of Ryan, even 
at the very worst, is not one whit more immoral or iniquitous 
than the actions of those that waged a war of extermination 
against them with the law as a weapon for their destruction, and 
no amount of hypocritical mouthings about ‘morality’ will 
convince them of it either.” 





TOPICS 


CurRIovs how the man higher up lies low.— Wall Street Journal. 

TuHaT boundary between Arizona and Mexico seems to be altogether too 
imaginary.—Chicago News. 

AT any rate, the name Garrison is a good name for Secretary of War.— 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 


HUNGER strike suffragettes have at least done something to reduce the 
cost of living.— Wall Street Journal. 


Ir is almost as hard to mention the name of a Cabinet official, off-hand, 
as it was to write the date correctly on the 2d of January.— Washington 
Star. 


THE Government is getting quite stuck up over its parcel-post service. 
A can of syrup in a mail-bag broke the other day.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


THE new Interstate Commerce Commissioner is named Marble. The 


railroads, we think, will find that he has his heart in his work.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


THE almost boyish hilarity which marked the first informal meeting of 
the Wilson Cabinet took place before the President’s announcement 
transferring the office-seekers to the care of the members of the Cabinet.— 
New York Evening Post. 





IN BRIEF 


No, the Webb Bill is not a bill for the ‘‘lame ducks.’’—Kansas City Star. 

WHILE Mexico is strong in initiative it is short in referendum— Wall 
Street Journal. f : 

AT last there is an administration that Mr. Bryan's Commoner can 
indorse.—Chicago Tribune. 

UTAH has adopted a mothers’ pension bill. Thus women begin to get 
their revenge on Mormonism.—San Francisco Call. 

ENGLISHMAN who hopes to start a Utopia in Central America revives 
those strictures on the national sense of humor.— Wall Street Journal. 

THE Senate left 1,400 appointments for President Wilson to make. 
Yet there’s only one job he really has to fill.— Philadelphia North American. 


IT is now sadly evident that the ‘‘open-door” policy at the White 
House was intended merely to speed the departing office-seeker.—Cleve- 
land Leader. 

PRESIDENT WILSON seems to be doing all he can to make it plain that 
he is the manager, not a waiter, of that Democratic pie counter.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

LET us trust that the salary of $75,000 a year will not cause President 
Wilson to imagine that the problem of the high cost of living has been 
solved.—Charleston News and Courier. 
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COMMENT 








FRENCH AND GERMAN WAR PREPARATIONS 


ern Europe, where the armies are at least fighting in 
the clouds, as they were seen over Jerusalem before the 
sack of Titus. This is the opinion of the Croix (Paris), as it 
sees Germany’s projected increase of land forces, and the 
answer France makes to the challenge by her new Army Law. 


‘l= CONTAGION OF WAR has now reached West- 


More directly threatening is the utterance of the Pangerman- 
ist Post, whose savage words run thus: 


‘France refuses to admit the idea that she has long ago been 
outstript by Germany in military strength. But we see in this 
nothing more than a prodigious struggle to maintain a military 
equality with her neighbors in spite of a dwindling birth-rate. 

We can not desist from 





Germany is to raise a spe- 
cial army fund of $250,- 
000,000, and in spite of 
the heavy shadow thrown 
by this scheme on the 
hopes of a commercial re- 
vival and the failure of 
the Kaiser’s Government 
to float a loan of $100,000,- 
000 in Prussian Treasury- 
notes, the people, as a gen- 
erai rule, accept the pro- 
posal, particularly as it is 
to be supported by the 
imposition of a special tax 
on the fortunes of the rich. 
The financial press, some 
commercial papers, and 





the course we are pursuing 
until a new duel so weak- 
ens the French people that 
France can in no point, in 
spite of supreme efforts, 
maintain an equality with 
her neighbor. Before his- 
tory has decided this point 
of difference between 
France and Germany we 
fear that France will fail 
to acknowledge the con- 
ditions created by natural 
and peaceful evolution 
during the last forty 


It is ‘‘a policy of folly,” 
exclaims the Socialist or- 
gan, Vorwaerts (Berlin), 














765,000 
German. 


the organs of Socialism 
alone unite in condemn- 
ing the measure. 

Thus the Boersen Cou- 
rier (Financial, Berlin) resents the tax on fortunes, arguing that 
‘“‘a tax of this sort is only imposed in times of the gravest need, 
when it is necessary to act quickly because an enemy is at the 
gate,’ and that ‘‘the invocation of such extreme measures in 
time of peace will easily create the impression that they are 
the last sheet-anchors of an impoverished country.” ‘‘The 
proposed colossal expenditure of $250,000,000,”’ declares another 
representative of German commercial interests, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, is ‘‘a symptom of the present international drunken- 
ness Over armaments.’’ The pro- 
posal to tax fortunes, says prudent 
“Aunty Voss,” a middle-class or- 
gan—the Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin)—‘‘is tantamount to an avow- 
al of the nation’s bankruptcy.” 

But a newspaper of a certain 
official responsibility, the Lokal 
Anzeiger (Berlin), remarks more 
cautiously that ‘‘this is no time 
to exhibit pessimism.” ‘‘It is not 
difficult for us to outdo the com- 
petition of our neighbors,”’ we are 
told, ‘‘but it is necessary to do 
the thing thoroughly—it is neces- 
sary that we show ourselves to 
be the stronger.’ ‘‘We must show 
France our power,” similarly de- 
clares the National Liberal Na- 
tional Zeitung (Berlin), ‘‘and 
make her feel sure that our Government will take care that noth- 
ing will be left undone to secure our world position, and to dem- 
onstrate that our supply of men, which is very large, affords 
us new sources of recruitment which will match any rivalry 
whatever.” 








GERMANY AND FRANCE— ‘“‘Who sows nothing, reaps nothing.”’ 


-DEATH— ‘‘Yes, and I am thereaper.”’ 


‘‘and we do not pretend 


546,000 750,000 See 
to see the end of it. 


French. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PEACE FORCES OF GERMANY AND FRANCE. And it proceeds: 
Comparative strength shown by height of the figures. 


‘We are on the eve of 
a new period which will involve enormous sacrifices, financial, 
material, and personal, and will deepen the antagonism which 
exists between the capitalist states. It is a policy of catas- 
trophe ; militarism is becoming a menace more and more vio- 
lent to the state. Middle-class society shows itself insatiable, 
and militarism, the instrument of its creation, is becoming the 
tyrant of this society; not a single party of the middle classes 
dares any longer to resist this militarism; all are incapable of 
checking the ruinous career of this despot.” 


In a tone of reassurance the semi-official Continental Corre- 
spondence states that Germany’s 
geographical position, more in- 
secure than that of France, 
quite justifies her extravagant 
war budget. As we read: 


‘*France’s geographical posi- 
tion is such that she has only to 
reckon with one great enemy. 
Germany, on the other hand, 
has the disadvantage of lying 
between two powerful neighbors, 
France and Russia. France has 
allied herself with Russia, with 
the result that many Frenchmen 
are dreaming fantastic dreams of 
being able one day to humble Ger- 
many with the aid of her northern 
ally. The real reason why Ger- 
many isincreasing her fighting for- 
cesis that she feels it her bound- 
en duty to secure herself against 


—Amsterdammer. ae i i i 
all political combinations. 


Much more specific and alarmist is the following comment of 
the Koelnische Zeitung, which is also credited with a semi-official 
authority: 

‘*Less feeling would be roused in Germany over the proposed 
war budget if the Government would only clearly, distinctly, 
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and without mystery point out where the danger is threatening 
us, and that is France. Never have our relations with our 
western neighbor been so tense as they are to-day. Never has 
the spirit of revenge there shown itself so plainly. Never before 
has the French alliance with Russia and the friendship with 
England been so manifest. All this is for the sole >» panpone of 
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THE BLESSING OF PEACE. 
HANS AND JACQUES (together)—‘‘ And I hear there’s more to come!” 
—Punch (London). 


reconquering Alsace-Lorraine. In whatever corner of the world 
the flames may begin, it is certain that we shall have to cross 
swords with the French. When that will occur no one knows.” 

France has been by no means slow in taking up what is con- 
sidered to be the gatntlet thrown down by Germany. France 
is rich in money, but dwindling in population. She has ample 
means of fortifying and arming the country. But where are 
the men to come from? The French Minister of War has dis- 
covered a method of increasing the strength of the Army with- 
out adding any great burden of taxation or forcing young boys 
and old men into the ranks. At present military service for 
two years is compulsory, but by adding a year and making each 
conscript serve under the colors for three years the number of 
effectives will be largely augmented. Of course a greater 
expense is involved in a longer and larger pay-roll, as the Econo- 
miste Francais (Paris) naturally deplores in these terms: 


“The weakest point in the present situation is the financial 
question. . . . We admit that our war budgets should 
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unless France makes an effort to equal her advance.” The 
Radical Action (Paris) thus appeals to the French people: 


“Yes, next autumn, O people of France, you will be found 
confronting a German people who outnumber you in armed 
men by six to five. 

“Have you seriously considered this peril, the greatest that, 
you have ever met in the whole of your history? 

‘And what good will it do if you have nothing wherewith to 
meet the emergency but the inertness of a decadent or the foolery 
of a braggart? 

“Tt is useless for either you or your doctors to put off finding 
a remedy for ten years. In that time you may be dismem- 
bered, apportioned out, and denationalized before the prescrip- 
tions ey begun to operate on you. You must act at once, or 
not at all.” 


“The prodigious efforts of Germany on behalf of her Army” 
leads the Matin (Paris) to say that France owes to Germany 
the ‘‘awakening of her national sentiment.’ ‘‘Tangier, Casa- 
blanca, Agadir mark important stages in this transformation.’’ 
It is to be hoped that ‘‘other Powers, especially England, wil! 
so augment their military forces in proportion to the French 
and German increase as to compel disarmament, so that the 
armed peace which presses so heavily on Europe may be 
lightened.” —Translation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





"FURKISH WOMEN TO CHRISTIAN QUEENS 


HE FAILURE OF THE MEN of Turkey to get much 
comfort from Europe’s kings has seemingly inspired 
the women to appeal to the queens. These daughters 
of Islam appeal in the name of Christ against the Allies who 
profess to battle in his name. In one of the great meetings of 
Turkish women noticed in these columns, the following petition 
was adopted and ordered sent to each queen in Europe.. We 
find it in the Orient (Constantinople). Thus far we have heard 
of no replies. The statement begins: 


‘*Your Majesty is not ignorant of the fact that against Turkey, 
which is accused of fanaticism, but which has nevertheless never 
waged religious wars, the Balkan States have organized a crusade, 
the king of Bulgaria in a proclamation that has become sadly 


famous, having very loudly declared that this war was to be the 


war of the Cross against the Crescent. 

“Therefore, Madame, the Balkan soldiers have invaded our 
country proclaiming themselves the soldiers of Jesus, Son of 
Mary, of him whom we also venerate as a prophet and whom all 
humanity cherishes as the most striking personification of 
justice, sweetness, and kindness. 

‘‘Yet what have these self-styled soldiers of the Christ done? 

‘* Ask the old men, the women, and the frightened children who 
flee before them and who go even into Asia to seek a little safety; 
ask rather the thousands of miserable persons who were unable 
to flee, and whose corpses are rotting in the mud.” 


On these premises the queens are asked to plead the cause of 
Turkey and of the common humanity of the race. The eloquent 
words of the Turkish women, however exaggerated they may 
seem, are éxtremely touching: 
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diplomatic emergency. Germany is reinforcing her 
Army, and ‘‘ the balance of power in Europe will vanish 





























be increased annually to a figure necessary for the 
increase of our military effectives. But, unfortunately, Men on Reserveor | Total cf 
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to a more aggravated degree under the present legis- 
lature, the country has been given over’to the most Since the laws 
reckless extravagance. This extravagance is not merely 4\| of June 14, 658,000 | 742,000 | 1,400,000 | 1,358,000 | 2,758,099 
the result of neglect or carelessness, it is partly sys- | 2 POE... Hl, 
tematic, for the benefit of those who would reap the 3 | ly pro 765,000 | 1,145,000 | 1,910,000 | 1,720,000 | 3,630,000 
pecuniary advantage.” law. 

§| At present. 546,000 | 590,000 | 1,136,000 | 1,475,000 | 2,611,000 

This is not the tone of the Echo de Paris, which % PORES: Ser . 

talks of ‘‘France’s Retort to Germany,” and cites e os 750,000 | 590,000 | 1,340,000 | 1,475,000 | 2,815,000 
Bulgaria as an example of alertness and fitness in a 








COMPARISON OF GERMAN 


AND FRENCH FORCES. 


Officers and supernumeraries not included.—‘trom L'Jilustration (Paris). 
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‘‘Madame, you are @ queen; therefore you have a mother’s 
fecling toward all the humble and feeble among your people; 
you are a Christian queen, professing the religion of him who 
placed compassion and love before all the other virtues; and, 
lastly, you are a woman of the most illustrious nobility, and as 
such, you have in the highest degree the sentiment of honor. 

‘‘In the name of chivalric honor, in the name of Christian 
charity, in the name of maternal compassion, graciously deign, 
Madame, to hear the cry of indignation and despair uttered by 
heartbroken mothers, sisters, and daughters. Deign, in reply, to 
raise your most profoundly respected voice; deign, Your Majesty, 
to bring the law of Christ, in regard to the life of men and the 
hcnuor of women, to the minds of the infamous hordes who are 
trying to hide under the shadow of the Cross the most lurid 
sevies of fires, murders, and violations that one can find in any 
European war of our times.” 





TURKEY'S HOPE IN ENGLAND 


r URKEY has been crusht and humiliated; the Balkan 
Allies have slaughtered her subjects and captured her 
towns and territories. Is she to be left a prey to Euro- 

pean nations, who above all things desire to be ‘‘in the sun” and 

find Europe too narrow a field of empire? Who will support her 
and enter an alliance to fortify her in maintaining her supremacy 

a: seat of the Padishah and head of the universal Mohammedan 

races who people the lands from the Mediterranean to the China 

Sea? The suspicions of Russia and the machinations of other 

European Powers are considered by the press to threaten 

Turkey, which may find conquest by war less fatal than subjuga- 

tion by peaceful but overwhelming commercial exploitation. 

Thus Germany, according to Russian opinion, is intriguing for 

the commercial domination and exploitation of Anatolia and 

Armenia. But England, remarks the London Review of Reviews 

significantly, is the greatest Moslem Power in the world, and 

Turkey is the heart of the Moslem Empire, which has its metrop- 

olis in Constantinople. Lasting alliances, adds this magazine, 

are based on common interests. Certainly Germany has no 
such interest in Anatolia as England, for England’s Moslem 
subjects regard Turkey as a land to be held sacred and revered. 

As for Germany: 


“It is recognized in Germany that the most vital problem be- 





DEATH KNELL OF GERMANY’S “DRANG NACH OSTEN."”- 
The greatest result of the Balkan War—the ending of Germany’s ambitions toward the East. 
—From the London Review of Reviews. 
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fore her colonies is the negro question. Since the bulk of the 
Kaiser’s placy in the sun lies in Africa, and since Islam is the 
dominating common denominator of the African population, the 
control of the Calif must mean much to Berlin; and if Berlin 
takes the Califate seriously, why should not we do so in London, 
since the British Empire stands to lose far more, and to risk more 
serious troubles, if Islam turns against her? It is not only in 


“THE TWO CONSTANTINES’’—A GREEK CARTOON. 
The Revival of an Abolished Monarchy. 
Constantine Palzologus, the last of the Greek Emperors of 
Constantinople, conquered by Mohammed IT, 1453, leading Con- 


stantine, the present Crown Prince of.Greece, to the recovery 
of the former Christian capital. 


Africa, but also in India, that the followers of the Prophet are 
of vital importance to us.” 


This writer’s description of England as a great Moslem Power 
and her responsibilities as such runs as follows: 


‘Tt is no exaggeration to say that we should be as anxious for 
the welfare of the Sultanate as any Turk or any Mohammedan, 
wherever he may be. The Sultan of Turkey is not only a tem- 
poral ruler, good or bad as may be, but he is the Calif of the 
Mohammedan world, the keystone of the whole structure of 
Islam throughout the world. As temporal monarch we could 
pretend to ignore his well-being, we might even aid in his de- 
struction, but it is in no way possible for us to differentiate be- 
tween the Sultan of Turkey and the Calif of the Faithful.. Of 
the whole known Mohammedan population of the world the 
British Empire contains over 100,000,000. We are the greatest 
Mohammedan Power, and in our Indian and African possessions 

we have given hostages by 
the million to the Calif. 
For these British followers 
of Islam form the most 
positive portion of the in- 
habitants of the various 
territories of the Empire. 
Islam is a religion which 
breeds positive followers, 
and therefore we may as- 
sume that the hundred mil- 
lions of Mohammedans 
under the British flag rep- 
resent a real force, and one 
which must be reckoned 
with. At present, however, 
the common denominator 
of these millions of British 
subjects is Islam, and the 
key and control of Islam 
lies in Constantinople, not 
in London or Delhi.” 


An alliance with Turkey 
would mean much to Brit- 
ish power in the Mediter- 
ranean and would settle 
the question of the Suez 
Canal. It would be absurd 
to allow any country to 
interfere with the political 
influence of England in 
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these matters. German interference is particularly to be fore- 
stalled, and we read: 


“To allow any other country, especially Germany, to usurp 
in the world of Islam the place which is ours by right would not 
only be reprehensible, it might easily be almost suicidal. Nor 
must it be forgotten’that besides the very real advantages which 
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(Owing to the brilliant success of the late Conference of London it 
is proposed to throw open the hospitable doors of St. James’s Palace to 
a symposium of Mexican Presidents.) 











—Punch (London). 


are to bé gained by friendly alliance with the head of Islam, 
there are sufficiently good reasons for friendship with the Sultan 
of Turkey as temporal monarch. An entente with Turkey means 
much in the Mediterranean question, more still for the Suez 
Canal, while at the same time alliance with Turkey might open 
up a safe land route by rail to our Indian possessions.” 


Besides all this, progress, social, political, and commercial, 
would be fostered in Turkey by such a coalition and undoubtedly 
promote that pacification of the world which is so much talked 
about. This writer says of the attitude of the British: 


‘““They remain still under the hypnotism of Mr. Gladstone, 
who led the nation to think of the unspeakable Turk, and whose 
ideas have caused a generation to grow up holding as a fixt tra- 
dition that the Turks are models of iniquity. What suited Mr. 
Gladstone in his time is, however, far from being the best policy 
to-day, and no time should be lost in changing the British policy 
of indifference toward Turkey into a warm friendship and rap- 
prochement. . . . Interested as England is in the maintenance of 
the Califate, this country is better fitted than any other to come 
to the aid of Turkey in her present downfall, and, recognizing 
frankly the claims of Islam to respect, reorganize the administra- 
tion of the country. British administrators trained among 
Mohammedan or mixt peoples are easily to be found, and by 
their aid marvelous changes would be wrought. Turkey would 
become a serious and progressive nation living at peace within 
its frontiers, and no longer would Europe look towards Con- 
stantinople, awaiting the tearing asunder of the dominion of the 
Sultan. Let ‘the greatest Mohammedan Power in the world’ 
join friendly hands with the highest Mohammedan. force, and 
together, doubly strong and in no wise weakened, Great Britain 
and Turkey will become the ‘lords of Islam,’ and the hundreds 
of millions of Mohammedans will have been transformed into 
a further force for universal peace.” 
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MEXICAN FEAR OF INTERVENTION 


HE MEXICAN PRESS cautiously eschew all dis- 
cussion of Madero’s fate and merely give the people 
good advice as to the future. They speak of the recent 
bloodshed, massacre, and assassination as excusable, ‘‘for all 
nations,” says the Universal (City of Mexico), ‘‘have been guilty 
of like faults and aberrations, nay, crimes, when they have 
fallen a prey to the spirit of rebellion,’ and refers for confir- 
mation of this statement ‘“‘to the excesses of lynching mobs, 
especially at Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and Baltimore.”” The Imparcial (City of Mexico) says 
“let the dead past bury its dead’’—including Madero and 
Saurez—and piously remarks: 


‘‘Over the soil which covers the bodies of so many brothers, 
let victors and vanquished nobly clasp hands and swear to serve 
the cause of the fatherland.” 


But another question engages the discussion of the Indepen- 
diente (City of Mexico), a new paper whose wings have not yet 
been clipt. According to its editor, Mexico is in danger of 
wearing out the patience of its Northern neighbor, for, 


“‘The bloody combats in the capital, the summary executions, 
deafening bombardment, the scandal provoked by the pain- 
ful occurrences were accompanied by diplomatic notes in which 
there were not lacking new protestations of friendship and dec- 
larations of a firm intention not to interfere, but dropping also 
phrases too clear to be misunderstood, such as those which re- 
ferred to the prolonged patience [of the American Government] 
and the urgent necessity of remedying a situation pessimistically 
judged by the American people. 

‘*We are quite willing to believe in the good intentions of the 
American Government and people in the matter of intervention; 
but we do not consider them irrevocable, nor do we form to our- 
selves illusions in regard to the unalterable patience of the 
neighboring nation.” 


This writer notes that ‘‘a considerable portion of the Yankee 
press takes an aggressive attitude’’ toward Mexico. But Mexico 
has brought this upon herself, says the Independiente, whose 
words run as follows: 


“Tt is true that we have no right to complain of the harsh 
judgments that day by day are passed upon us in those news- 
papers, seeing that our own shame ties our tongues; but it is 
also unquestioned that the campaign is malevolent, and that its 
only aim is to arouse the animosity of the United States toward 
our country and to accustom the minds of the American people 
to the idea of intervention. And every one knows how great a 
power the press wields in the neighboring Republic.” 


The American troops and warships by which Mexico is beset 
constitute a real peril to the country, thinks this independent 
organ, and— 


‘*The danger which many persons regard as having passed 
away with the Maderista régime still subsists. The North 
American warships are still in Mexican waters, and the ten 
thousand men mobilized at Galveston maintain a waiting atti- 
tude, not to mention the twenty thousand that guard our fron- 
tier. It is no exaggeration to say that there are at the present 
time forty-five thousand American soldiers on duty simply and 
solely in connection with our political contests. 

‘‘We have been, we still are, face to face with a grave risk 
which compromises our autonomy and brings us to the verge 
of a terrible situation. The danger must not be exaggerated, 
but it must not be lost sight of, for perhaps we are playing our 
last card in the great game.” 


In the present situation, we are told, the very national ex- 
istence of Mexico is threatened by the United States. But the 
country must look out for itself in thisemergency. Finally: 


“Tt is to be hoped that the Government’s patriotism and a 
serious effort at pacification may remove us from proximity to 
the abyss of intervention; that the gravity of the menace which 
hovers over our life as an independent nation may restore our 
reason.” 
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“HORSE-SENSE” EXTRAORDINARY 


of the marvels attributed to the ‘‘educated horse” known 

in Germany as ‘‘Clever Hans.”’ The alleged achieve- 
ments of this animal have been pretty well shown to be due to 
response to suggestion and not to complex mental processes. 
Discussion of the limits of mental operations in animals has 
now been renewed by a book by Karl Krall 


Gee ACCOUNT has already been given in these pages 


foot, the tens with the left foot, and the hundreds with the 
right foot again. Thus a number of three places can be indi- 
cated by a moderate number of hoof-strokes, while a lengthy 
repetition of the strokes with a single foot wearies the animal 

and gives rise to mistakes from error or carelessness. 
“The little pony Hanschen, which has been instructed by 
this method for several months, performs addition and subtrac- 
tion of numbers of two places without trouble, 





entitled ‘‘Thinking -Animals.” Krall is a 
jeweler of Elberfeld who has occupied him- 
self for many years with psychological studies. 
He was one of the believers in Clever Hans 
and his trainer, Herr von Osten, and has en- 
deavored to train two new horses according 
to a theory of his own. Astonishing results, 
said to have been obtained, are set forth in 
his book, which has been ‘hotly attacked, 
notably in the Berliner Tageblatt, as ‘‘a dis- 
grace to German literature.”” These attacks 
induced various psychologists and zoologists 
to go to Elberfeld to investigate, and their 
report is said to confirm some of the wonders 
related in the book. An account of the phe- 
nomena observed is given by one of them, 
Dr. Ziegler, of Stuttgart, in the Deutsche 
Revue (Berlin, December). Dr. Ziegler is 
an authority of some weight in a discussion 
of this kind. He has taught at Jena and 
Treiburg, and is now a professor in the 
technical school at Stuttgart. He is a special- 
ist in zoology, has published a zoological 
dictionary, and has written works on ‘‘The 
Theory of Heredity in Zoology” and 
‘Ancient and Modern Conceptions of In- 
stinct.” Krall’s system of training differs 





.‘*“MUHAMED,”’ 
The star of the Elberfeld troupe. 


or multiplies a two-place number by a one- 
place number. One morning when my col- 
league [Dr. von Buttel-Reepen] and I came 
to the stall somewhat ahead of Herr Krall, 
I set up the blackboard and stamping-board 
and wrote on the former the example in ad- 
dition 33+11+12. To my astonishment the 
little animal at once gave the right number, 
striking the units with the right foot and the 
tens with the left foot. He solved many such 
exercises in succession, all correctly. This 
surprized me because the animal was in an 
unfamiliar place and because the two Arab 
stallions refuse to answer an unknown 


Dr. Ziegler tried to tempt one of the latter 
to answer by gentle words and a handful of 
carrots, but the horse merely shook its head 
from right to left to indicate a negative! 
We are informed that ‘‘the facility of reck- 
oning of these stallions is astounding—al- 
most uncanny. ‘Muhamed’ is better at ex- 
tracting square roots than ‘Zarif.’”’ The 
animals are said to go so far as to extract 
roots, but only of perfect powers up to the 
fifth degree. Writes Dr. Ziegler: 





‘“‘T was able to convince myself that not 
only were the roots of squares of two places 








from previous methods—the animals are 

treated like reasonable beings. What is desired from them is 
carefully explained, and the teaching closely resembles that in a 
kindergarten. It is stated that progress is rapid, and that 
the four fundamental operations of arithmetic can be learned 
in the first year, even employing moderately large numbers. 
Krall has improved on the methods of von Osten in many ways. 
We are told: 


“He accustoms the animals to strike the units with the right 


known to the animals—which is, indeed, a 
simple affair of memory—but that also the 
roots of powers of five or six places were correctly given. . . . In 
such cases it is not hard to find the first figure, but the second can, 
so far as I know, be determined only when the powers of the 
numbers from 1 to 100 have been committed to memory; the 
third figure of the root can be guessed from the last figure of 
the given power, in which case it often happens that there must 
be a decision between two possibilities, as, for example, between 
3 and 7 in the foregoing case. 

‘‘Sometimes the animals wavered between two possible end 
figures; for instance, the square root of 779,689 was given first 





AN EQUINE WRITING-MACHINE. 





THE HORSE’S ANSWER—STAMPING ON A: BLOCK OF WOOD. 
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as 887, then correctly as 883. This very thing proves that 
individual thinking and not a mere feat of memory is involved.” 


Dr. Ziegler thinks these surprizing results demand further 
study, and warns the reader against accepting any facile expla- 
nation, such as that the horses got the right figures from either 
voluntary or involuntary signs on the part of the spectators. 
This was tested by sending every one out of the stall and per- 
mitting them only to look in through small apertures. It has 
been suggested by some, however, that the sense of smell may 
aid the animal to guess correctly. The writer goes on: 


‘The problems were often written down on the blackboard, 
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HOW THEY DO IT. 


Section of a pot-hole, twenty-two feet deep, in Santa Rita Creek, 
Colombia, showing the catfish ascending its rocky walls. 


in words (not figures) and sometimes even in French. The 
horses gave the result as correctly as when figures were used. 
This is a very weighty point—that the horses should recognize 
script and even make use of it. They can be made to spell 
names and other words at will. Since, however, the hoof of 
the horse is built for running or striking, the letters must like- 
wise be indicated by hoof-strokes. , This is achieved by means 
of a hanging tablet bearing a sort of rectangular system of co- 
ordinates, . . . so that every letter can be indicated by a num- 
ber of two places.” 


The horses spell phonetically, and this is encouraged by 
Krall. Says Dr. Ziegler: 


“They write the words according to the sound. Moreover, 
they frequently omit those vowels which are already indicated 
in the names of the consonants; for example, hfr gbn for hafer 
geben (Give oats).” 


Dr. Ziegler concludes by declaring that Krall’s experiments 
have opened new paths in animal psychology. He particu- 
larly suggests that other animals be studied and that com- 
parisons be made among various groups of mammals. He says: 


**Since the whole group of hoofed animals is distinct in species 
from man, the intellect of the horse or elephant does not repre- 
sent earlier stages of the human, but is the outcome of a parallel 
system of development. 

“It would, therefore, be highly interesting to study the. an- 
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thropoid apes, the surface of whose brains likewise shows 
beautiful system of furrows. . . . But there will always be a 
significant gap between the highest of apes and the lowest of 
human races. For the human brain has a much greater weight 
and a far higher number of cells. The mental difference between 
man and animal will therefore not disappear, even if we come 
to form a higher opinion of the animal’s mind.”—Translation 
made for THe LitERARY DiGEst. 





A CLIMBING CATFISH 


A SOUTH AMERICAN FISH that can climb out of a 


deep pot-hole and even creep against a strong current, 

on the bottom of a swift stream, was described recently 
to the New York Academy of Sciences by Mr. R. D. O. Johnson, 
a mining engineer who has spent several years in the highlands 
of Colombia—a region visited by few naturalists. The case is 
evidently one of adaptation to environment. The mountain- 
streams of Colombia are torrential, and no ordinary fish could 
live in them. The climbing or creeping catfish, Mr. Johnson 
goes on to say, resembles closely the horned pout or ‘‘ bullheads” 
of the United States, and are highly esteemed as food by the 
Colombians, who call them capitan. Says the writer (we quote 
from a reprint of his paper in pamphlet form): 

‘*Under usual conditions they are clumsy and awkward swim- 
mers, wriggling through the water like tadpoles, but as creepers 
and climbers they are without rival in the fish family. The 
mouth is small, but is surrounded by a broad, soft, rubber-like 
flap, very thin and flexible at the edges. It is a sucker mouth 
and the entire mechanism is so rfectly adapted to the needs 
of the fish that it finds no difficulty in firmly attaching itself to 
any convenient object. It is this ability to make a quick anchor- 
age that enables the fish to stay at home when nature seems bent 
upon sweeping the cafions and water-courses clear of everything 


‘‘The flat sucker mouth is half of the mechanism; the other 
half is located on the belly. Under the skin of the ventral 
side, just behind a line jo the pectoral fins, there is a 
triangular bony plate to mre 3 are attached the ventral fins. 
The main anterior ribs of these fins are broad and flattened, and 
the flat surfaces are thickly studded with small, sharp teeth 
pointing backwards. The triangular plate and its attached fins 
are free to move in a longitudinal direction through a distance 
equal to about one-sixth of the length of the fish. This move- 
ment is accomplished by means of four muscles in two pairs 
attached to the plate; the anterior pair extending from their 
attachments on each side of the plate forward to the middle 


point on the bony arch just below the gill openings; the posterior: 


pair extending from an attachment at the center of the posterior 
edge of the plate to the anal fin. It is evident that the fish is 
able to create a suction pressure in the region of the plate, tho 
how this is accomplished is not apparent from the structure. 
‘‘By means of the alternate action of the mouth and of this 
curious apparatus, the fish is able to ¢ against a current that 
would baffle its efforts entirely, if it forte 5 alone upon its fins and 


tail. When it is engaged in creeping or sticking fast to some 


object, the sucker mouth necessarily is closed. It is evident 
that the gills must be supplied with the life-maintaining flow of 
water through some other avenue. At the upper extremity of 
each gill-slit there is an orifice provided with a valve opening 
inward. During the diastole of the gill covers, the water flows 
inward through the orifices and is expelled through the gill-slits 
during the systole. 

‘On clear sunshiny days, these fish may be seen in the depths 
of the clear water hitching themselves along over the surfaces of 
rocks, occasionally swimming short distances in the more quies- 
cent places, bute seeming to depend for locomotion primarily 
upon their creeping mechanism. They are to be found in all 
parts of these mountain-streams, from the most slender tributar- 
ies to the foot of the mountains. It is evident from this fact that 
they are able to travel up-stream.” 


Mr. Johnson tells of watching several of the fish climb out of 
apot-holetwenty-twofeetdeep. Ittookthemhalfan hour, ascend- 
ing a foot or two at a time. Apparently there must be at least 
a trickle of water over the surfaces where they climb. We read 
of a case where water had been piped: around a fall, thus stopping 
the natural flow: 
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‘A day or two after the water had thus been diverted, a dozen 
or more of these fish were observed to be clinging to the rock at 
the foot of the fall at the end of the pipe. They were evidently 
on their way up-stream, but had encountered an artificial con- 
dition that interrupted their further progress. They were 
nosing about in search of a small stream or film of water sufficient 
to keep their gills wet and to lead them to the main body of water 














THE CLIMBING CATFISH. 


abov. As there was no such stream, their further progress was 
prev. »ted. They made no observed attempt to swim up the 
fall, ‘ :t confined their efforts to making short excursions up the 
rock .bove the water. Failing to find any leading stream, they 
erep! back. 

iey deposit their eggs in the deepest pot-holes and attach 
ther. individually to the under sides of large rocks.” 





¢CIENCE IN THE PRACTICAL WEST 


CHAPTER on “‘Science in the West”’ is contained in a 
f recent book entitled ‘‘The Different West, as Seen by 
a Transplanted Easterner’” (Chicago, 1913). The 

auth», Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, formerly of New York, is now 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Library. The ‘‘difference”’ 
noted in this instance by the author, between his native and his 
adopted group of States, is that the West’s science is predomi- 
nantly practical—not that pure science is neglected there, but 
that the lack of appreciation of science for itself alone, which he 
believes to be noticeable throughout the United States, is par- 
ticularly evident in the West. As for applied science, certain of 
its practical problems have been attacked by the West in char- 
acteristic ways, which have led, or are leading, to characteristic 


solutions. These mentioned by the writer are: the ones connected | 


with the great rivers—water supply, water-power, and inland 
navigation—scientific agriculture, the ‘‘smoke nuisance,’”’ and 
the various questions that cluster about the operation of the 
great Western railroads. Drinking-water, most cities in the 
Middle West must obtain from rivers filled with fine sediment— 
and it has thus been necessary to devise methods of clearing it 
rapidly and thoroughly. As an instance of the successful solu- 
tion of the problem, Dr. Bostwick cites St. Louis, whose water 
supply used to be hopelessly muddy. Experts estimated the 
cost of bringing spring water from a distance as $31,000,000. 
The successful plan actually adopted cost just $10,000 to in- 
stall. Says the writer: 


“This plan was to get rid of the sediment by forming in the 
water by chemical action a coagulable precipitate that would 
stick to it and carry it down quickly. This proved entirely 
practicable, and St. Louis has since enjoyed water of crystal 
clearness, free not only from mud, but from bacteria, which are 
also taken care of in the general clearing-up process. . . . The 
chemicals used are cheap and easily obtained—merely lime and 
copperas. . . . The lime compounds are dissolved and serve 
merely to ‘harden’ the water to a slight degree, while the iron 
compounds stick together in flocculent masses and sink... . 
Thus a purely Western problem has been solved by Westerners 
in a characteristically Western way—simple, effective, and 
thorough.” 


River navigation, now mostly a thing of the past, is bound, 
the writer thinks, to share with the railroads the future burden 


of freight transportation. Possibly the wish of the old river- 
Pilot that the Mississippi might be made “perfectly straight, 
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with a full moon at each end,” is a counsel of perfection, but we 
may expect that it ‘‘ will be kept at a uniform minimum depth and 
that the banks will be prevented from caving in and filling it up.”’ 
Of the possible use of the great Western rivers for water-power, the 
mighty Keokuk dam, shortly to be completed, offers an impres- 
sive instance. The writer notes that here and elsewhere we have 
a chance to install great water-power plants without the inter- 
ference with scenic beauties which has defaced Niagara and with 
positive improvement of river navigation. 

As for agriculture, it has much to do with science in the West. 
The farmer has at his disposal all kinds of machinery, the 
automobile and the telephone, and he has learned to profit by 
them. He has only one drawback—to fear the occasional drought. 
Why, asks Dr. Bostwick, should this not be forestalled by 
supplementary irrigation? Some plan of this kind he looks to 
see adopted as a measure of precaution. The ‘‘smoke nuisance” 
the writer regards as the natural outcome of a near-by supply 
of the cheapest and best fuel known to man, Illinois soft coal. 
Its one objection—the smoke—will in time be reduced to a 
minimum by scientific stoking devices, but only in connection 
with widespread willingness and ability to operate them properly. 
We read: 


‘*At present the problem is one of psychology. The things to 
be done are clearly indicated: it is not so easy to get people to 
do them. The first thing that the enthusiastic reformer thinks 
of is coercive legislation. It can not be said that this has proved 
successful when unaided. . . . If must not be forgotten that a 
large body of citizens in every smoky town is accustomed to the 
smoke and does not mind it; and believes that its abatement is 
an impossibility, or that, if possible, it would drive away profit- 
able industries.” 


The last Western application of science to which Dr. Bostwick 
adverts is the railroad, whose roadbed, he says, is generally not 
so good as in the East, tho its rolling-stock is better; more 

















BONY CLIMBING-PLATES OF THE “CAPITAN.” 


Western lines serve a given territory, often with unsatisfactory 
results; express speeds are lower; there is much more travel at 
night, and far more effort is made than in the East to build up 
industry along the lines, especially through great land and in- 
dustrial departments. He concludes: 


**So far as Western roadbeds are concerned, there is a notable 
trend now toward decided improvement, as in the double-track- 
ing of the great main lines such as the Union Pacific, and the 
installation of automatic signals, as on the Missouri Pacific and 
the Frisco.”’ ; 
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EXPLORING THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP 


LEEP IS AN INSTINCT of the organism which protects 
S it against the formation and accumulation of a toxic sub- 
stance produced during prolonged wakefulness. Such is 

the conclusion of Dr. R. Legendre, based on recent French obser- 
vations and experiments which he describes in an article entitled 








Toward the tenth day, the animal can not keep its eyes open 
. it has no more sensorial attention; moreover, its brain 
presents clear and localized alterations. If then it is permitted 
to sleep, it falls into a deep slumber’whence it issues completely 
refreshed and normal. The prolonged vigil thus provokes not 
only an imperative demand for sleep, but alterations of the brain- 

cells. To what are these due—exhaustion or poisoning? 
‘““We have sought to answer this new question. By drawing 
off blood, or, better, the cephalo-rachidean fluid, from an animal 
after a long vigil, and injecting it into the nervous 
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system of a normal animal, we provoke in this latier 
the same demand for sleep. . . . If we let it slumber 
quietly, it wakes in good condition. 

‘“The desire for sleep can thus be transmitted from 
one animal to another. 

“This experiment teaches us that in the course of 
a prolonged period of wakefulness there accumulates 








SECTION OF THE GRAND CHARTREUSE RANGE. 


‘“The Physiological Problem of Sleep,”’ contributed to La Nature 
(Paris, February 8). Some of these results are presented in a 
recent book, bearing this same title (Paris, 1913), whose author, 
Henri Piéron, a colleague of Legendre’s, has done much to clear 
up the question in its physiological aspect. In the first place, 
Dr. Legendre tells us, the ordinary idea that we sleep because 
we are tired is erroneous. Fatigue may favor sleep; but it 
may also favor sleeplessness. Sleep is an imperious need of the 
organism, even more necessary than food. Of two men, one 
kept awake and the other fasting, the former will die sooner. 
Sleep may be favored by such conditions as fatigue, habit, or 
lack of interest, but this necessity is its primary cause. Writes 
Dr. Legendre: 


‘“‘What brings on first sleep and afterward awakening? .. . 
Some say that sleep is due to cerebral anemia; the brain, 
emptied of blood, lacks sufficient 


in the humors of the organism a substance—some of 
whose characteristics we have determined—which is 
capable of provoking sleep.”’'— Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





“WIRELESS” WITH MILES OF WIRE 


AN A PLANT employing 150 miles of wire be termed 
‘‘wireless,” except by courtesy? The. purchaser of a 
hot tamale who objected because the article was stone- 

cold was told by the vendor that he had no proper cause of 
complaint—‘“‘hot tamale” was just the name of the thing. The 
dealers in ‘‘Java’’ coffee, ‘‘Blue Point’’ oysters, and other arti- 
cles have often put forward a similar plea. Likewise we shall 
doubtless have to consider ‘‘wireless telegraphy’’ as ‘‘just the 
name of the thing”’ and the first word of the phrase as ‘‘ merely 
a trade term.” The latest French project is to use mountain- 
peaks for telegraph-poles and throw a network of antenne (if- 

teen miles broadcast over a rocky 
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much waste to function; in the 5, b, A by 

opinion of others, the cause is just | | F . { barren for human dwellers who 
the opposite; the brain is con- - vs vi ; might object to living amid a cyclo- 
gested in the reclining posture. E F #- pean spider’s web of live wires. © 
Unfortunately the facts are not in E F- #- Says a writer in La Nature (Paris 
accord with either of these hypoth- / ? 7 7 Feb 15): : 
eses. ... A theory in fashion a f f ebruary 15): 

few years ago explained sleep by ‘fe | [es [es ‘An antenna 15 miles long, with 
the movements of the brain cells— 








over 150 miles of wire! Such figures 





lengthening, they entered into mu- 


seem to be from the pen of some 


tual contact; contracting, they were PLAN OF THE ANTENNA, SHOWING THE TEN HORIZONTAL WIRES. fantastic weaver of romance. They 


isolated, stopping communication 

with the nerve-centers. No such movements of fibers and cells 
have ever been seen. Other authors have supposed that the 
nerve-centers have a power of arrest or inhibition, which they 
exert by provoking sleep. Some have even indicated the exact 
location of this sleep-center in our nervous system, but observa- 
tions are lacking to uphold this hypothesis. Is it then the 
internal secretion of some mysterious gland that controls sleep? 
Is it the state of hydration or dishydration of the nerve-cells? 
Is it the accumulation-in the centers of poisonous wastes— 
lactic acid, cholesterin, carbonic acid, leucomains, urotoxins, 
neurotoxins, ete.? All these opinions have been advanced, altho 
not well supported.” 


Claparéde, who has overthrown all these theories, has pro- 
posed what he calls a ‘‘biologic’”” hypothesis of his own—that 
sleep is not simply a rest-period, but is an active de- 


are, however, most serious. We 
find them in a recent report, abstracted in the Annales des 
Postes et Telegraphes, on a daring plan: due to a young govern- 
ment engineer, Mr. Bouthillon. 

“The realization of such an antenna would make possible, 
without doubt, scientific and practical observations of high 
importance for the progress of wireless telegraphy. So it is to 
be desired that this curious project should be promptly carried 
out. 

“The cost will not be large—about $5,000, according to the 
author’s estimates. 

“‘The antenna will be formed of ten wires stretched horizon- 
tally, each about 15 miles long. To make possible such an 
arrangement without large expense, and without giving annoy- 
ance to citizens or running into trouble from neighboring electric 
conductors, Mr. Bouthillon proposes to locate it on the pictur- 





fense against some danger. The desire for it, like all 
instincts, may adapt itself to circumstances. This 
avoids physiology for the moment, but the physio- 
logie problem presents itself again in a new guise. If 
sleep is an instinctive defense, against what does it 
protect us? Drs. Piéron and Legendre have answered 
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this question by examining animals at the end of 
prolonged wakefulness. Says the writer: 
‘During this vigil [of ten days] the temperature, the respiratory 


changes, the proportion of water in the blood and brain, do not 
vary, which eliminates sonie of the theories mentioned above. 


ANOTHER SECTION OF THE RANGE. 


esque mountain-chain of the Grande Chartreuse, in the Depart- 
ment of the Isére. 
‘‘The supports will be formed by the summits of five ridges, 
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running north and south and constituting the southern part of 
the Grande Chartreuse system. . . . They are at a maximum 
distance of 314 miles and are separated by deep valleys. 

“The wires will be supported, through high-tension insula- 
tors, on posts planted on these summits . . . and in the long- 
est span the lowest part of the curve will still be 1,500 feet above 
the bettom of the valley 

“What is the object of an installation on such a scale? It 
will enable us to study the application to wireless telegraphy of 
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A GRAFTING FEAT 


| ] \O CALL A MAN asuccessful grafter may be a doubt 
ful compliment; but a person unfamiliar with modern 

slang would unhesitatingly apply this term to Mr. 
Lucien Daniel, a French botanist, who has succeeded in graft- 
ing a watercress on a cabbage. This is the first successful at- 
tempt, apparently, to extend to herbaceous plants 





an operation that has long been familiar as ap- 





A LOFTY “WIRELESS” MAST. e 


less station. The wires will be about a mile above sea-level. 





One of the peaks that wil! uphold the giant web of antennez for the new French wire- 


plied to woody vegetation. Its practical use does 
not appear plainly, but its scientific interest is 
undoubted. Says Francis Marre in his review of 
the sciences contributed to Le Correspondant (Paris, 
February 10): 





‘*Mr. Lucien Daniel has succeeded in accom- 
plishing it, operating on subjects of very different 
species. After having grafted the fennel on the 
carrot, which may be considered as a veritable tour 
de force, he went on to do the same for the myoso- 
tis palustris and the heliotrope; that is to say, for 
a plant that loves moist ground and another that 
frequents dry soils. The result obtained, without 
being absolutely perfect, is none the less encourag- 
ing. But Mr. Daniel has thought to do better 
still, and he has grafted watercress on cabbage 
stems. Of twenty trials, three were successful. 
His object was to see what would come of the 
forced union between an essentially water-living 
plant like the cress and a plant resistant to drought 
like the cabbage. At the outset, he reports, the 
grafted cresses all grew feebly; the stems and 
flowers were of a reddish brown like those of cress 
suffering from drought; the leaves were small and 
the internodes very short, showing thus that the 
harmony was far from being perfect between the 








great wave-lengths, of several hundreds of miles, corresponding 
to electric oscillations of a frequency of 1,000 

“The antenna of great wave-length, of the order of 60 miles, 
for example, presents two capital advantages. In the first 
place, it may be set in electric oscillation by direct excitation, 
by means of ordinary alternators of a frequency of 1,000, which 
are in current use to-day, especially for ‘musical’ wireless 
telegraphy. 

“With the usual wave-lengths, direct excitation can take 
place only with alternators of very high frequency—about 
100,000—machines of extremely delicate construction. Fail- 
ing satisfactory alternators of this type, it is necessary to em- 
ploy indirect methods of excitation, which diminish the output 
and alter the purity of the waves. 

“A second advantage—at the receiving station the use of 
great wave-lengths enables us to avoid an important cause of 
loss of energy by doing away with detectors; the telephonic 
receiver under the new system will be directly sensitive to the 
currents of a frequency of 1,000, which the receiving antenna 
will send to it. 

“The wave-length now used at the Eiffel Tower is a mile and 
a quarter; that of the German post of Norddeich is one mile. 
Marconi, in the plans presented some time ago to the English 
Government, proposed wave-lengths running up to ten miles. 
It may be seen what progress would be made in adopting Bou- 
thillon’s antenna. 

“It should be added that even if no practical results should 
follow it would lend itself to scientific experiments of the high- 
est importance, bearing on the yet obscure mode of transmission 
of hertzian waves. 

“Surprizing results have already been obtained by Kribitz 
by means of horizontal antenne several hundred yards long, 
formed of iron wire stretched just over the ground or even in 
trenches. ...... 

“We may therefore hope to see soon, on the picturesque sum- 
mnits of the Grande Chartreuse, stretching from peak to peak, 
a fine spider-web of wires. Its unexpected aspect will perhaps 
discontent. the exclusive lovers of nature. But for the initiate 
it will add to the severe beauty of the inanimate landscape the 
charm of human thought.”—Translation made for Tar LiteR- 
Ary Digest. 


subject and the graft. Consequently the stem did 
not branch; it became quickly surmounted with 
flowers, giving a small, crowded, and abundant inflorescence, 
slightly developed, and poor fruits and malformed seeds. . . . 
The fructification ended, the grafts withered progressively 
from top to bottom, keeping green for about three to six 
inches next the point of union. In September, on this green 
part and at different heights, appeared numerous elongated 
shoots, which curved over, in the fashion of a ‘weeping’ plant, 
on the subject and the vertical stem of the graft, producing a 
somewhat singular appearance. As for the subjects, they also 
suffered from the unexpected guest whose presence had been 
imposed upon them; they grew hardly at all 

“Tt is natural to ask what is the practical use of these extraor- 
dinary and delicate operations. At first sight this use is not 
apparent. According to Mr. Daniel, ‘the success of the graft 
of a cress cn a cabbage shows that by reducing the existing dif- 
ferences between the functional capacities of two plants of dif- 
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THE TWO LINES CHOSEN BY BOUTHILLON FOR HIS ANTENNA, 


ferent habits, by progressive functional adaptation, we may 
finally succeed in obtaining grafts that will flourish by ordinary 
methods’; and he thinks that ‘the field of success may be ex- 
tended by this method beyond the limits fixed by the processes 
utilized hitherto.’””—Translation made for TuE Literary Digest. 




















PAINTABLE AMERICA 


fr ] \O SET THE EAGLE screeching on the subject of 

American art is a favorite pastime with us, according to 

our cosmopolitan native, Mr. Joseph Pennell. Only we 
don’t do it discriminatingly. ‘‘If one doesn’t say that America 
to-day leads art, and that this is proved by the Roman exhibition, 
and that the rest of the world is nowhere, why, one has lived 
abroad so long that the American idea and ideal is no longer in 
one.” That, we are assured, is the sort of thing the purblind 
American is apt to say. It issues from the one who has stayed 
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picturesque, and a spirit of improvement consumed the rest, 
The few old public buildings do not compare with those of 
Philadelphia, nor do the private houses—what is left of ti:em 


now the fronts and backs are gone—with those of Salem. Not 


only are we told that the new Back Bay of Boston is like Venice, 
but that old New Orleans is like France and Spain. So the la‘ter 
is like a down-at-the-heel bad version of a third-rate Frenci: or 
Spanish town. 
“I was delighted with New Orleans thirty years ago—luc ily 
I had not seen Southern Europe. But what is fine, what I even 
saw then, were the levee, the river, the cotton- and sugar-mills, the 
plantations; yes, in 1882 I cred 





From a painting by George Bellows. 








EXCAVATIONS FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 


Among those who ‘for the wonder of work's sake, and the grandeur or beauty of the country’s sake, are 
showing it because they feel it.”” Great artists of the past made art out of their own age. 


more for these things than the 
French and Spanish echoes. If 
one wants the real, the gen:iine 
thing, go to Central Ameri:.a— 
there it is—French and Spaxish 
art and architecture, and en- 
grafted on them native charac- 
ter; save where the Amer':an 
business man or the Geran 
drummer has got to work ind 
ruined things. 

‘*But there is one city of won- 
derful work where tradition has 
been carried on and a scheme 
definitely worked out, not talked 
about, written about, dreaimed 
about, blown about, and that 
is the capital of our couniry. 
Washington is the most beauti- 
ful city in the world in mass 
and vista, and the most slovenly 
in detail and districts. 

‘“The beauty, the dignity, the 
grandeur is due altogether to 
the plan—planned by people 
trained in tradition; the petti- 
ness and the slovenliness are 
due to the amateur and the 
duffer, the landscape potterer, 
and the tiresome stone-mason. 

‘* Tf one can not paint an olive- 
tree one can, any way, copy an 
Italian garden, and if one can 
not copy a decent corbel, one 
can surely design a huge monu- 
ment, and this is what Washing- 
ton is suffering from to-day, like 








at home, who does not wish ‘‘to study, to make comparisons, to 
carry on tradition.” ‘‘That a person should dare to hint that 
everything is not inspiring, enthralling, unapproachable, is as 
incredible as that he should think for himself or go out without 
his trousers properly creased.’’ Mr. Pennell confesses that he 
has got himself into hot water here for both of these remissnesses. 
He dared to say Boston was dull and he forgot once to crease his 
trousers. Mr. Pennell’s opinion about Boston put the Hub 
in a hubbub as it were, and proved of such newspaper value that 
it appeared in print all over the country. Mr. Pennell was 
mystified—and flattered. To prove that he isn’t averse to hear 
ing the Eagle, he has covered a page of the New York Times 
(March 9) with his own eagle-screeching efforts, only he refuses 
to turn it on where the facts do not justify the music. To begin 
with Boston, New Orleans, and Washington: 


‘*Now art is a personal matter based on study, observation, 
and comparison. And comparing Boston with other Eastern 
towns and cities, it is evident at once there is nothing character- 
istic about it; and the reasons are plain—a fire or series of fires 
consumed most of the old and picturesque parts, if they were 





art and progress. 

‘*But to come back to Boston. 
There is no great impressive dominating point of view, no grand 
composition, no unforgettable approach or vista. Of course there 
are bits that recall finer subjects or are pretty or sketchable. 

“‘Boston’s art authority has called me a rag-time sketch artist. 
You rub an authority the wrong way, and things like this happen. 

“But it’s just Boston, just commonplace, just bits, just living 


on its past, and doing nothing to approach even that in the 
present.” ° 


Over New York Mr. Pennell becomes so lyrical that all the 
carping foreigners who have come to look and lament are of no 
account: 


“New York, as the incoming foreigner, full of prejudice or 
doubt or hope, and the returning American, crammed with 
guide-book and catalog culture, see it or might see it, rises @ 
vision, a mirage from the lower bay, the color by day more shim- 
mering than Venice, by night more magical than London. In 
the morning the mountains of buildings hide themselves, to reveal 
themselves in the rosy steam clouds that chase each other across 
their flanks when evening fades—they are mighty cliffs glittering 
with golden lights in the magic and mystery of the night. 

“‘As the steamer moves up the bay on the left the great goddess 
greets you, a composition in color and form, with the city beyond, 
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the rest of the world—too much . 
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finer than any in any world that ever existed, finer than Claude 
ever imagined or Turner ever dreamed. 

“Why did not Whistler see it?. Piling up higher and higher 
right before you is New York; and what does it remind you of? 
San Gimignano of the Beautiful Towers away off in Tuscany, 
only here are not eleven, but eleven times eleven, not low, mean 
brick piles, but. noble palaces crowned with gold, with green, 
with rose; and over them the waving, fluttering plume of steam, 
the emblem of New York. To the right, filmy and lace-like by 
day, are the great bridges; by 
night » pattern of stars that 
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‘*No other is placed so finely, between two rivers, or is domin- 
ated so well, the low, black city by its once-white skyscrapers. 
No other is so surrounded by high hills, so that one can either 
look down on, or up to, endless compositions. 

‘‘And the country round about is filled with endless motives 
—coal, iron, oil—the backbone, the sinews of the State, the 
grandest industrial subjects in the world 

‘In Chicago they tell you forever of what they are going to do. 
They did one thing, built the most beautiful World’s Fair the 





' Hiroshige never knew. 

“You land in streets that are 

Floren<e glorified; you emerge 
jn squares more noble than 
Sevill:. Golden statues are 
abou! you, triumphal arches 
make =plendid frames for end- 
less vistas; and it is all new and 
all us‘ouched, all to be done— 
and, «»ve for the work of a few 
of us, ind we are Americans, all 
undot:«. 
“T:e unbelievable city—the 
city ‘iat has been built since I 
grew up—the city beautiful, 
built »y men I know—built for 
peop! I know. The city that 
inspires me—that I love. 

“And Philadelphia, tho the 
city ¢oes not know it, has more 
Georgian colonial character than 
any city in England, and the 
new ‘‘hiladelphia lords it over 
all. There are points of view 
from which streets after streets, 
stretching to the distance at 
right angles, come together just 
where they should at the public 
buildings, and around them has 
been created and constructed 
the finest group of skyscrapers 
in the world.” 


Then Mr. Pennell goes West, 
and almost everywhere he finds 
something erying for its painter 


Courtesy of ‘‘The Craftsman."’ 
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This painter, lately dead, was among the first of those ‘‘ to find the spirit of the Great West tho their work 
is scarcely known even in the West.’’ ‘They see the grandeur and magnificence of the country.”’ 


ARIZONA INDIAN VILLAGE. 
From a painting by Louis Akin 








to celebrate. We can only select 
odd bits, beginning with Pennsylvania, which ‘‘reeks with 
pictorial possibilities’’: 


“Take the Lehigh Valley or the Reading Railroad, and in 
an hour or so one passes Bethlehem, a combination of mighty 
mills, old wooden bridges finer than any in Europe, and Moravian 
churches, and then one enters the coal region by the great high 
railroad from Mauch Chunk to Wilkesbarre. And on an early 
fall morning I have seen, all the way to Wilkesbarre, subjects 
in form and in color that would make any country in Europe 
famous for its mountainscapes. 

‘“‘At Wilkesbarre are castles of work, coal breakers, that sur- 
pass in grandeur the castles of the Rhine, and are as finely placed. 
But to see and feel, and still more to find these work castles, one 
must have seen the war castles of Europe—then one knows that 

_work is as fine as war. 

“Never shall I forget the evening I took the trolley to Shenan- 
doah from Mahanoy City. As we screeched and screamed 
along the winding way, amid the grim, black, treeless mountains 
of dirt, high above the dead black rivers below, suddenly we 
turned a lofty curve and a line of great grim crosses rose in front, 
on one side a huge castle, its million eyes glittering in the sunset, 
on the other the sheer side of a black dirt cliff, beyond, upon a 
mountain top, a city crowned with spires and domes, black, yet 
touched with green and gold against the sun. Istopt the car. I 
jumped off, for if one does not do these subjects when one sees 
them, they never will be done; they never happen again, and 
they can be seen only through a temperament, maybe only by 
me. Only a coal-miner told me of this subject. No painter 
knows its existence. Thornton Oakley has made some good 
designe, however, in the coal regions. ...... 

“Soon comes Pittsburg, tho there are many subjects between; 
but Pittsburg is the most impressive manufacturing town in the 
world. I have seen nearly all, and I know. 


world has ever seen—and then they burned it. Their river is 
fine, and when the sun once in a while shines on it no iridescent 
glass can touch it. Their bridges of great jaws are terrific, and 
their lake front an inferno, a slough of despond and despair— 
it is only what you don’t see or what they don’t show you that is 
fine. What they do show you is what you can see in the East, 
and better there 

‘*Excepting Pullman on one side and Joliet on the other, the 
country from Pittsburg to Albuquerque is dreary. The flatness 
overpowers it. The Middle West is awful in its monotony, 
slovenliness, and shabbiness. Compare a Kansas farm, from 
the train, with a Pennsylvania farm, and you will understand. 
I am not talking agriculture but picturesqueness. Only there is 
no picturesqueness, no real character, between Chicago and 
Albuquerque. I know I shall be confronted with Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, and if one follows the great 
rivers one will find great subjects, but, save the latter, they are 
mostly dreary. There are some other places which, as I have 
not tried to do them, I shall say nothing about. I care too much 
for them, tho others don’t. But I do know the picturesque 
when I see it, and I have in order to see it done what few others 
of my generation have done—crossed the continent in the day- 
time, stopping every night. Not many, I believe, have accom- 
plished this since the day of the prairie schooner. Of course, 
motorists have no eyes for anything but their motor or guide- 


“The grandeur of the West—a grandeur of its own—over- 
powers anything in the world in line, in form, in color. 

‘“‘The most amazing revelation I ever had in my life was 
when the... steamer entered the Golden Gate. I hoped 
that we might arrive at sunset; that would make up for three 
weeks of being cooped up with the most uninteresting lot— 
mostly middle-west Canadians—I ever met, on the worst, most 
ill-found, and slovenly hulk I ever traveled on. Now I knew 
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from every Californian I had met just what the approach to 
San Francisco was like. A magnificent, mighty, rock-bound 
coast, peaks towering to heaven under which we would steam; 
the rocky ridge would part, and there, piling up upon its seven 
and seventy peaks, glittering in glory, reflected in the silent sea, 
would be the golden capital of the gorgeous West, the most 
glorious city on the globe. There wasn’t any Golden Gate, and 
there wasn’t any city. There were reporters, however, but they 
did not print what I said. 

“But altho there was no Golden Gate and no city where 
it should be, before I landed I saw there was something as 
fine as my dream, and far finer than any California legend, 
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HOW TO READ IN MODERN STYLE 


[| ses IS COMFORT to be had for the busy mag 
of to-day who hasn’t time or inclination for much read. 
ing. He ought not to, is the solace administered by ap 
editorial writer in the New York Evening Post. The writer her 
has run across the laments of ‘‘an aging and somewhat jaded 
literary man” who told the readers of the British Weekly ‘Lon- 
don) that he could no longer read some of his old favori:vs all 


the way through. Scott sent him off to sleep. Well, when 


Dickens was being lauded last year many sai‘ the 





same thing of him. The Evening Post writ:r ag. 





THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


From a painting by Colin Campbell Cooper. 








This picture in the present Academy exhibition is a note of ‘‘the unbelievable city” 
that offers, according to Joseph Pennell, such untouched riches for the painter. 


serts that ‘‘numbers will tell you that they sim. 
ply break their teeth now on Thackeray or 
George Eliot; they are unable to bite clear 
through.”” The writer goes on: 


“Whether this is a reflection on the thing 
read, or on the reader, might be worth consider. 
ing. The fact that you can no longer read every 
chapter of a book which you once devoured ‘0 the 
last page, does not necessarily argue either that 


or that your taste has become more refined and 
exacting. It may simply prove that you have 
gone off in your zest for all reading. The case of 
old books may not be so unlike that of old sonzs, as 
it was put by Calverley: 


I cannot sing the old songs. 

*Tis not that I deem them low, 
But that I can’t remember 

How they go. 


for much of the inability to get through it again. 

“There is, however, a preliminary question 
which ought to be raised. Is there any obligation 
or compulsion to read a book through? Take 
the inquiry, first, as respects old favorites, books 
that rightly bear the title of classics. Of whole 
groups of these, every lover of his library knows 
that the savor is found, not by bolting them whole, 
but by delicate tasting and nibblings here and 
there. These are the books which one ‘pulls down’ 
for a half-hour’s reading, Montaigne or Emerson, 
letter-writers such as Walpole or Cowper or Fitz- 
gerald or Lowell. They make the generous invi- 
tation like Phil Kearney’s: ‘Go in where you like; 
there’s glorious fighting to be had everywhere.’ 
The idea of taking one of these volumes as a set 
task to be got through doggedly surely never 
enters the head of one who knows the delight of 
fingering them by chance and letting the eye be 
caught wherever it happens to fall.’’ 


For those who even find Bacon too long or too 
archaic this little modern paraphrase on his es- 








finer than the stories—something the Californians had never 
seen. 

“There was a city finer than Tangier—but just like it in effect; 
a city higher than Siena—but just like it—the sweep of its 
mountainous streets—only a million times more impressive; and 
like Siena, even to the great crowning mass on its highest hill. 
But unlike poor Boston, it did not vaguely remind one of some- 
thing else; it was more imposing, more inspiring, more amazing 
than any of the things it reminded me of and all the work of the 
last six years. And all there; not like Chicago—all talk. 

“In San Francisco the people unconsciously have made a great 
pictorial, paintable city of their own, something utterly different 
from New York, Philadelphia, Washington—something equally 
impressive; and, tho they know everything else under the sun 
and never stop telling you so, they do not know that. They 
never stop telling you how much finer it was ‘before the fire.’ I 
know it is finer now, only they do not see it. And when I showed 
them how fine it was they said I exaggerated. ..... 

“‘T do not mean to imply that I am the only American: who has 
tried to show the picturesqueness of the land. the wonder of his 
own country. But it has only been done in my, in our, 
time.”’ 


say ‘‘On Reading’ we are quoting evokes dis- 
tinguished company for the tired or bored dabbler with books: 


“The duty of taking the reading of the run of books, old and 
new, more seriously, and going through the whole with grim 
determination, rests heavily on the consciences of many. We 
do not here refer to reviewers, or the old jokes about their pre- 
serving critical impartiality by not reading the works of which 
they write notices. 'The-question is, rather, of those who read for 
pleasure, or to amass information, or to keep their intellectual 
interests alive. Must it be wo to them if they do not read each 
volume to the bitter end? The best answer is to be had from the 
great readers. Macaulay could dispose of half-a-dozen books 
in his cab on the way to the Houseof Commons. Naturally, he 
did not read them ‘through.’ But if there was anything in any 
of them that he wanted, his unerring eye hit upon the passage. 
That was enough for him. He had squeezed out the juice, and 
what did he care about the pulp? Dr. Johnson had similar 
habits. Adam Smith said of him: ‘Johnson knew more books 
than any man alive’; yet, immediately after recording this 
tribute, Boswell wrote of his hero: ‘He had a peculiar facility 
in seizing at once what was valuable in any book, without sub- 
mitting it to the labor of perusing it from beginning to end.’” 





the work is not so good as you once thougitt it, . 


Forgetting how a famous book goes may account 
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TO REPLACE RAG-TIME 


ere long are asking if we are to become musically dumb 

or if some substitute in the popular vein is to take its 
place. The question is answered by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post who calls attention to the efforts now made in 
England to revive folk-music. 


Pim WHO LOOK to see the rag-time craze spend itself 
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They come from a little Dorset village, and have been brought up 
in the very atmosphere of English rural life and know the 
village folk who still sing their old melodies: 
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“The actual type of the song, as the mother of these girls 


remembered it from her mother before her, has thus become 
familiar to them. 
interest in the preservation of songs, and especially of some local 


It is quite usual for gentlefolk to take a vital 





It is quite true that if rag-time 
is supplanted by folk-song we 
shall replace something that is 
sui generis by another thing 
that is largely imported, but 
the pleaders for folk-song do so 
on the ground that it is much 
the suerior article. Then, too, 
“we ure liable to forget how 
much :n our blood the old Eng- 
lish songs really are,”’ says this 
writer. recalling the fact that 
“America still harks back to a 
long !\nglish ancestry in litera- 
ture. Such enemies of the 
music-all song as Sir Hubert 
Parry describe that product as 
“mad: with a commercial in- 
tention out of snippets of mu- 
sical s:ang,”’ and we learn that in 
order ‘to replace the music-hall 
insincerity which menaces the 
presen generation, and also with 
an acknowledged desire, if not 
determination, to create a na- 
tional music upon a folk basis, 
the Folk Song Society of Eng- 
land was established in 1898.”’ 
At present quite a number. of 
men and women are at work 


From a photograph by Alice Boughton. 
THE FULLER SISTERS FROM DORSET, 








Whose interest in folk-songs was born from their intimate knowledge and love, but was fostered by Cecil 
Sharp, one of England’s prominent musicians. They often sing at his lectures. 








collecting and editing folk-song. 

Cecil Sharp, Fuller Maitland, and Miss Lucy Broadwood for 
the English, and Mrs. Milligan Fox for the Irish are only some 
among them. Of their work we read: 


“Most of the collecting has been entirely a labor of love, and 
only those who know something about the endless patience and 
tact needed in order to get the villager even to the point of being 
willing to sing can possibly know anything about the amount of 
time these women—and men, too—have contributed to the 
cause. Those English village people who really know the old 
songs at this late date are few at best. They are shy and shame- 
faced about singing, and think the songs something quite unim- 
portant, imagining themselves ‘guyed’ by the devoted collector. 
Most of the villagers have little discrimination. One lady—an 
American collector, by the way—found an old Devonshire coach 
driver who sang her a song about Louisiana, solemnly vouching 
for its authenticity as an English folk-product. 


“Miss Lucey. Broadwood did fine pioneer work in gathering 


songs from different counties, and Mrs. Fox and Mrs. Kate Lee 
followed her. Sometimes the villagers whistle the tunes, and 
the collector notates them, and sometimes they sing them, with 
all sorts of variations and corruptions of the original words. In 
Scotland, where the people are so ready to sing that any sugges- 
tion is enough to send them off like a resonant bell touched into 
tone, it is easy to gather songs; but the Scottish Celt has a 
Proneness to improvise also, and, tho this is fascinating, it some- 
times diverts from the real purpose in hand. Miss Broadwood 
tells of the wonderful Laments (an old form of song for the dead) 
which a modern Gael will make almost extemporaneously.” 


Collecting and publishing have been but one side of this work, 
another has been the public singing of the songs. In England a 


family of sisters named Fuller have been most actively engaged, 
and they are at present on their second visit to this country. 


favorite, such as ‘Widdecombe Fair,’ which is the stock song for 
gentle and simple in Devonshire. ...... 

“The interest of the Fullers in folk-songs was born, of course, 
from their intimate knowledge and love, but it was fostered by 
the enthusiastic zeal of Cecil Sharp, one of England’s prominent 
musicians, who gave up all of his other musical aims, after he 
returned from Australia in 1905, and saw the Oxford morris- 
dancers, in order to further the work of folk-song conservation. 
He has given of late years something like seventy lectures 
annually, all of them illustrated by the songs themselves, and 
at some of these the Misses Fuller have sung for him.”’ 


The pioneer work here described is recommended as fitting for 
the women’s clubs, for, it is asserted, ‘‘interest in the saner sort 
of dance and song will be another avenue by which the clubwoman 
of America may accomplish some of her longed-for results.” 
Nor is the field of original research barren for us here: 


‘*Americans are also collecting to some extent for the English 
society, since in some remote places, such as the Southern moun- 
tains, there are survivals of English songs which make a rich find. 
George Madden Martin uses one of these songs very effectively 
in one of her novels. ‘The Derby Ram’ is known to all Kentucky 
mountaineers, and it is sung to a tune traditionally that to which 
General Washington sang it as his favorite song. He doubtless 
had it from his English forebears, who doubtless brought it from 
England. There are at least three or four variants of this tune 
floating about the United States in different localities. ‘The 
Cruelty of Barbara Allen’ is sung as much in Berea to-day as in 
any English county, and so is ‘The Cruell Mother,’ and ‘Lord 
Bateman.’ Many a woman in America could remember and 
jot down the songs her mother and grandmother used to sing to 
her, and she would be quite surprized to find them as valuable 
heirlooms as her samplers and blue and white bedspreads.” 





























has upon the imagination of English-speaking Chris- 

tendom may be seen in the outburst of enthusiasm over 
the centenary of his birth. Religious journals devote a greater 
space than was accorded to Luther when his anniversary came 
around a few years ago. In England a national demonstration 
on the 19th of March brought 


"| = HOLD which the memory of David Livingstone 


LIVINGSTONE’S CENTENARY 


done if Africa was to be evangelized. For one thing, stations 
must be opened up in the far interior. For another, a force of 
native workers must be raised up. His explorations began 
in his efforts to find such stations free from malaria and fever, 
Writing to his father-in-law, Dr. Moffat, of his first journey, he 
said: ‘I had fully made up my mind as to the path of duty be‘ore 
starting. I wrote to my brother-in-law, Robert Moffat: ‘‘I shall 

open up a path into the in- 





out in Livingstone’s honor ec- 
clesiastical and civic dignitaries 
from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Lord Mayor 
of London down. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London and the 
University. of Glasgow were 
the principal centers of these 
ceremonies; and the London 
Missionary Society celebrated 
in a _ Livingstone pageant. 
Henceforth, says the Con- 
gregationalist (Boston), ‘‘with 
new assurance, the Christian 
Church will write the name of 
Livingstone high on the roll of 
those who were called to be 
apostles and sent to open the 
way for the coming of the 
Lord.” Among the mass of 
printed material it is possible 
to select only a few striking 
excerpts. The Christian Advo- 
cate (New York) thus con- 
denses his biography: 


‘Livingstone was born at 
Blantyre, Lanark, Scotland, 
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terior, or perish.”” I have never 
had the shadow of a shade of 
doubt as to the propriety of 
my course, and wish only ‘hat 
my exertions may be honored 
so far that the gospel may be 
preached and believed in ‘his 
dark region.’ It was the ‘irst 
series of explorations, of not 
less than eleven thousand 
miles, that opened his «yes 
clearly to the horrors of the 
slave-trade and its vital rela- 
tion to missionary work. The 
tribes were in the habit of <ell- 
ing their captives taken in 
warfare to slave-dealers, ind 
this was one of the most active 
forms of commerce among 
them, the quickest and easiest 
way to possess themselves of 
guns, trinkets, and other prod- 
ucts of the outside world. 

“Tf this awful practise was 
to be broken up, a way must 
be opened for the incomin¢s of 
a legitimate commerce. His 
reasoning was: Nothing per- 
manent can be done for the 
salvation of Africa while the 
slave-trade continues. The 
slave-trade will go on until the 
natives find a way to barter 
other things than slaves for the 





March 19, 1813. His parents 
were poor, and at ten years of 
age David was a child laborer 
in a cotton-mill. By study at 
night and at odd minutes he 
prepared himself to be a mis- 
sionary, ‘volunteered’ and was 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE AND HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 
ANNA MARY. 


Stanley, admittedly ‘‘ the worst infidel in London,” said: ‘ Little 
by little, seeing his piety, his gentleness, his zeal, his earnestness, and 
how he went quietly about his business, I was converted by him.” 


New York. 


products of civilization. But 
in order that lawful commerce 
may pass in, the country must 
be explored, its physical struc- 
ture and climatology, its water- 
ways and routes of travel must 








accepted (1838) by the London 

Missionary Society (Congregational), and after being licensed as 
a physician in 1840 was sent to South Africa, tho China was his 
choice. For eleven years he did the manifold work of a mission- 
ary, always pushing farther north. In 1853 he made his first great 
exploration, crossing the continent from the Zambezi to Loanda, 
1,500 miles, and back again. On his return to England in 
1856 he was enthusiastically received as the greatest of ex- 
plorers. At the head of a government expedition he explored 
the Zambezi (1858-64), and in 1866 again undertook to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile. He had been lost to the world 
for two years when Stanley discovered him at Ujiji. On May 
1, 1873, his attendants found him kneeling by his bedside, in 
Chitambo’s village, Ilala, dead. They brought his remains 
to the coast, whence they were borne to England.” 


Those who are not familiar with the story of Livingstone’s 
life, says The Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia), may wonder 
how and why, tho primarily a missionary, his fame as an ex- 
plorer and scientist also is so great. This is the reason: 


‘‘Had he been content to settle down at Kuruman, and, like 
the other missionaries in the field, confine his labors to the 
regions adjacent to the Boer settlements, he might have spent 
his life in ministering to the comparatively scanty native popula- 
tion thereabouts. But he had not been long in the field before 
he was possest of a number of convictions as to what must be 


be known. Hence his explora- 
tions, with all the data he ac- 
cumulated in carrying them on, were but a means to an end. 
His.own terse way of putting it was: ‘The end of the geographic- 
al feat is only the beginning of the enterprise.’ The .consum- 
mation to which he ever looked was the evangelization of 
the Dark Continent. He began as a missionary. He died a 
missionary. He was a missionary in aim, intent, and effort 
when he was exploring the country and recording his observa- 
tions with scientific precision as much as when he gathered the 
natives about him and preached to them the gospel.”’ 


His essentially Scotch qualities are dwelt upon by Mr. William 
P. Paterson, writing in The Continent (Chicago): 


“‘There is scarcely a taste or trait in his character which is 
not matter of frequent observation—especially among the 
better sort of folk who people the Scottish lowlands. 

“To begin with, he had the alert and acquisitive mind which is 
common in all classes throughout lowland Scotland, and which 
has been attested by its abundant crop of distinguished men 
of science. A Blantyre contemporary of his has told me that in 
the early nineteenth century the workingmen of the district 
had extraordinary intellectual ambitions and showed the most 
catholic interest in philosophy, theology, history, and_ science. 
When I read Livingstone’s scientific description of the tsetse- 
fly I recall the similar interest and accuracy with which the old 
Blantyre workman of my acquaintance weat into the life his- 
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tory and the depredations of an injurious insect that preyed 
on the rasp canes of an orchard. 

“The Seottish quality of perseverance rising to dogged de- 
termination in the face of obstacles was the essential presup- 
position of Livingstone’s splendid career. He found himself in 
collision with the Boers, and he resolved that it was the lone 
missionary, and not the masterful race, that was to decide 
whether Central Africa should be opened up to the gospel and 
liberty. The same quality carried him with utterly inadequate 
resources through the difficulties and dangers of his toilsome 
journeys, and in the last years he struggled on through sheer 
force of resolute habit when his constitution had been under- 
mined. His determination, it must be granted, even passed over 
into tie obstinacy which we call ‘dourness.’ Sir Harry Johnston 
loses patience with him for refusing to be persuaded by Stanley 
to abundon a task which had become impossible and fruitless. 
He might have recovered his health if he had come back; he 
migh: have got a knighthood and been made president of the 
Geogxphical Society; but as he had not yet accomplished the 
project he had set himself of settling the problem of the sources of 
the Nile, he elected to go on with his explorations as a dying 
man :mong the swamps of Lake Bangweolo. 

“tic had also the decisiveness and tenacity of opinion which 
are t!.; intellectual aspect of Scottish perseverance, tho he some- 
time: chided himself for signs of weakness. ‘It would be com- 
forta le,’ he says, ‘to be positive like Baker. How soothing 
to b. positive. In reference to this Nile source I have been 
kept in perpetual doubt and perplexity. I know too much to 
be povitive.’’ ... 

“ith Seottish dourness he united the spirit of adventure and 
daring. This combination is more exceptional, as the lowland 
Scot is not constitutionally adventurous, and has for the most 
part :.oved and migrated only when economic pressure and the 
desire of getting on prove stronger than his constitutional con- 
servatism and caution. Livingstone, however, was undoubtedly 
keenl; alive to the charm of adventure in the unknown, and 
confest to it as cooperating with the missionary motive to 
direct his wanderings. ‘The mere animal pleasure,’ he writes, 
‘of traveling in a wild, unexplored country is very great. The 
mind works well, the eye is clear, the step is firm; and we have 
usually the stimulus of remote chances of danger either from 
beasts or men.’...... 

“There are also more distinctively moral qualities of Living- 
stone’s character which are familiarly Scottish. He had a dislike 
of seeming to compromise what Burns calls ‘the glorious privi- 
lege of being independent.’ ‘It was not without a pang,’ he 
writes, ‘that I offered myself to the London Missionary Society; 
for it was not agreeable to one accustomed to work his own 
way to become in a measure dependent on others.’ When we 
realize how much this went against the grain, we must appreciate 
the strength of principle which made him resolutely refuse— 
Scotsman tho he was—to secure some measure of independence 
by dabbling in the ivory trade, or even accepting valuable gifts 
of the kind which were thrust upon him.” 


When Stanley found Livingstone and brought back the news 
to an expectant world, he wrote of one whom he describes as little 
short of asaint. This tribute is found in Stanley’s autobiography: 


“For four months and four days I lived with him in the same 
hut, or in the same tent, and I never found a fault in him. I 
went to Africa a prejudiced man against religion, and the worst 
infidel in London. To a reporter like myself, who had only to 
deal with wars, mass meetings and political gatherings, senti- 
mental matters were quite out of my province. But there came 
to me a long time of reflection. I was out there away from a 
worldly world. I saw this solitary old man there, and I asked my- 
self, ‘Why does he stop here? What is it that inspires him?’ 
For months after we met I found myself listening to him, won- 
dering at the old man carrying out the words, ‘Leave all and 
follow me.’ But little by little, seeing his piety, his gentleness, 
his zeal, his earnestness, and how he went quietly about his 
business, I was converted by him.” 


Writing to Dr. Livingstone’s daughter after her father’s death, 
Lord Polwarth (as The Lutheran Observer quotes) said: 


“T have long cherished the memory of his example, and feel 
that the truest beauty was his essentially Christian spirit. Many 
admire in him the great explorer and the noble-hearted philan- 
thropist; but I like to think of him not only thus, but as a man 
who was a servant of God, loved his Word intensely, and while 
he spoke to men of God, spoke more to God of men.” 
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THE CHURCH PROMOTING. MARRIAGE 


the remedies suggested seem to be ‘‘repressive and negative.” 

“‘We are considering licensing, segregation, and punish- 
ment,” says Mr. R. Fulton Cutting in a communication to The 
Churchman (New York), ‘‘but too little attention seems to be 
given to positive expedients for lessening the evils of prostitu- 
tion.””’ Mr. Cutting, as many know, is a prominent New York 
financier who is deeply interested in work for social amelioration, 
and has been for twenty years president of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. He 
urges the cause of marriage as ‘‘an antidote to sexual vice’’ and 
thinks ‘‘the Church’s relation to this institution should be given 
grave consideration.’”” What he recommends is that the Church 
should ‘‘enter upon the systematic campaign to promote the 
practise of marriage, at the same time exercising herself to assure, 
as far as she may, the domestic happiness that should ensue.” 
We read further: 


L: THE PRESENT DISCUSSION of the social evil most of 


‘“‘The number of unmarried men and women is too large. 
Can not the Church contribute to diminish it? It is my belief 
that she should address herself to the task. But her mission is 
essentially positive, and however properly she may cooperate 
with society in the restrictive measures which it has a right to 
demand for its protection, she owes it to herself to make practical 
presentation of a ‘more excellent way.’ May not the Church, 
then, intelligently and persuasively present to young men and 
women the importance of matrimony, and at the same time adopt 

‘“The Church should, then, directly teach its maturing girls and 
boys the advisability of well-considered marriage when undertaken 
as a divine ordinance. It should also provide opportunities for 
instruction in the ethics of marriage, its obligations, responsibili- 
ties, and privileges, and in the practise of domestic economy. In 
our larger cities a good deal of valuable training is now being 
given in housekeeping and cooking in our public schools, and 
wherever this is done the Church should insist upon its. girls 
taking advantage of the opportunity. Instruction in the ethics 
of marriage and the common sense of the marital relation may 
very well be done by volunteers. No doubt there are respected 
and influential women in every parish who can give young girls 
the best kind of advice in the underlying principles of conduct 
in married life. No doubt also where instruction in housekeep- 
ing and cooking is not to be found in the public schools there can 
be discovered good housekeepers who would give girls about to 
be married elemental instruction in their own kitchens or under 
the oversight of their cooks. ; 

‘*T know of one woman in this city who, a short time ago, 
before the marriage of one of her women servants, provided 
her with a full course of training in the New York Cooking 
School. She had not had the opportunity for acquiring this 
important qualification of a wife whose means did not permit 
the employment of a servant.’’ 


Boys, also, he urges, need to have kindled in them ‘‘a chival- 
rous respect for women and to be taught to idealize a wife.”” He 
would have them brought ‘‘to appreciate how much the realiza- 
tion of the dream of domestic bliss depends upon the recognition 
of their responsibility for it.” Further: 


“If the Church systematically undertook to see to it that its 
marriageable young men and women were morally and mentally 
qualified for the marital relations and home-making, it would be 
apt to make them better members of the Church and of society. 
There would at least be fewer unhappy marriages if, as Dean 
Swift said, ‘the women learned how to make nests rather than 
to spread nets,’ and certain it is that matrimony would hold out 
greater inducements to young men if they felt they had a reason- 
able assurance that their wives would be qualified by practical 
training to make the home happy. 

‘‘If the Church was doing her duty in this kind of training, 
might she not be thoroughly justified in providing opportunities 
for young people to become acquainted with one another and, 
without entering upon the dangerous expedient of match-making, 
at least encourage the morally healthful association of virtuous 
young men and women. A practical pursuit of such a campaign 
as I have described would include the circulation of instructive 
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publications dealing with all the subjects that if understood and 
practised would go to make domestic life happy. 

“The sort of training I have suggested does not comprehend 
the provision of what is called sex information. I can not believe 
this can be successfully taught in the classroom, or that it should 
be attempted by others than parents. That carefully selected 
literature should be provided for parental use and its study 
recommended is, however, desirable.”’ 





A UNITARIAN VIEW OF UNITY 


RESIDENT TAFT, so he informed a Unitarian con- 

gregation on the last Sunday of his Chief Magistracy, 

has always wondered ‘‘why all the world is not Unitarian.” 
And he further remarked, upon this occasion, that Unitarians 
can not show their “position as Unitarians in society more 
emphatically than by welcoming the aid of all churches toward 
the progress of Christian civilization.” It is this idea of wel- 
coming Christians of other denominations which President 
Samuel A. Eliot, of the American Unitarian Association, em- 
phasizes in his Brookline address, one of the series being re- 
printed in The Congregationalist (Boston). For, as he states it, 
‘the fundamental principles of the Unitarian—freedom as the 
way and character as the test of religion—are essential to unity.” 
To Dr. Eliot unity is “primarily a problem of simplification of 
thought and practise,” a ‘‘matter of spiritual ascent,’’ not 
“‘of concession or of compromise, but of conviction.”’ Unity 
is not uniformity, he explains: 


‘‘Limit us to men of the same thought and we become simply 
self-perpetuating sectarians, but give us access to men of other 
minds and we become partakers of the inexhaustible riches of 
the divine nature. Uniformity means the barrenness of same- 
ness. Unity means the wealth of conspiring differences.”’ 


So Dr. Eliot has no denominational traditions or beliefs to 
insist upon or to give up. Unitarians, he explains, have de- 
veloped no system of dogma or church machinery. They 
are essentially ‘‘unity men” by virtue of the name they bear. 
They would merely expect to retain their point of view: 


‘‘Unitarians would not forego the right of private judgment; 
or the right of testing religious vitality by its fruit, by character 
and public spirit, or the right to be the unfettered servants of 
freedom and fraternity. For these causes they must, if necessary, 
remain a dissenting minority. But if any self-complacency 
obseures their appreciation of their neighbor’s merits, if any 
sectarian pride limits their fellowship, if any spirit of censorious- 
ness or iconoclasm diverts them from their major purposes, 
those must be renounced. If any Unitarians mistake rest- 
lessness for progress, or revolution for reform, or the removal 
of other people’s landmarks for the enlargement of their own 
territory; if any Unitarians believe that they can safely reach for 
things before without securely holding to things behind, the 
sooner their minds are disabused the better. But the funda- 
mental principles of the Unitarian—freedom as the way and 
character as the test of religion—are essential to unity. The 
experience of our fellowship justifies our confidence both in the 
possibility and efficiency of a bond of union which is not a force 
but a sentiment, a direction rather than an achievement, an 
attitude of mind and spirit and not a body of opinion. Our 
experience justifies the ideal of unity in diversity.”’ 


An eloquent plea for unity, as Dr. Eliot sees it, follows: 


“‘T submit that unity is to be achieved not in yielding to the 
force of any law of outward constraint, but in willing obedience 
to the law of liberty. I submit that we need in our Christianity 
a due admixture of conservatism and radicalism, of idealism 
and formalism. We need to recognize that wisdom is justified 
of all her children. A true church unity to my mind should 
aim not at union by crushing independencies, as too often the 
Roman Church has done, nor will it aim at independency by fore- 
going the benefits of union, as the Protestant Church too often 
has done. It will combine freedom of thought and form with 
unity of spirit and cooperation in good works. 

‘I remember an analogy of Starr King’s that always seemed to 
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me very significant. He likened the diversities of the relig. 
ious world to the stops of an organ. The organ is one, as the 
Church is one; but the Church is diverse and broken, like the 
ranges of the organ’s pipes. The sects are the stops; each 
breathes out and modulates a different tone. Some stops can 
not be used together without discord, but when others are 
added they bring harmony. Some stops, like the Methodists, 
are emotional; some, like the Calvinists, shake the air with the 
mutterings of judgment. I would not press the analogy too 
far. A dozen intellectual contradictions can not combine into 
a. catholic verity; but I submit that the ideas that different 
churches stand for and work out, tho connected with doc. 
trines that many of us find uncongenial, are essential to the 
completeness of truth, to the view all around. My pica is, 
then, not for a merely amiable sentiment toward our fcllow- 
workers of other names and traditions, but for intelligei:t eo- 
operation under the rational conviction that all are parts of one 
great religious force. The army can not spare any of. its regi- 
ments, but each regiment must be loyal to the whole and do its 
part in unselfish fidelity. 

*‘Are we not all of-us weary of shallow partizanship? 1o we 
not all appreciate how much good there is in schools of thought 
that are alien to our own? Men do not contend about the 
Beatitudes or about the Golden Rule. They do not foun: any 
sectarianism on the Lord’s Prayer. These are the things which 
so far from dividing us make us ashamed of our divisions. 
Shall we not agree to live more in the deep, central, vital m:itters 
and emphasize the truths that all good men hold in common? 

“The dogmatic or sacerdotal ideas of Christianity have s0 
long held sway that they will die hard, and you and I are not 
going to see their fall. But already here and there o1 the 
citadels of dogmatism we see the white flags of truce. Already 
it is true of the man who shuts himself up in the close com- 
munion of a single sect that he is the real schismatic, and his is 
the real isolation. However large or strong his special sect, he - 
has cut himself off from the great marching host of Christ—the 
host of those who are bound together, not by intellectual agree- 
ments and not by outward organization, but by spiritual kinship 
and by the attraction of common ideals. 

“The birthright church of all true Christian men more and 
more attest its true authority. It is founded on the rock of 
man’s spiritual nature. Its fellowship is the fellowship of high 
ideals and of reasonable service. Its common life is the irre- 
pressible tendency of humanity to reverence and fraternal 
goodness. Its common faith is in the confidence that ‘under- 
neath are the everlasting arms’ and the assurance that ‘the 
things that are seen are temporal, while the things that are not 
seen are eternal.’”’ 





AN INTERRUPTED CENSUS— A _ leading London daily 
recently began preparations for taking a complete religious cen- 
sus of London, but is said to have desisted largely through an 
appeal from the Bishop of London and the Nonconformist 
preacher, the Rev. F. B. Meyer. The petitioners give as the 
reason for their appeal that ‘‘a chief effect of the enumeration 
of worshipers would be to revive and accentuate those divisions 
and that denominational temper which in recent years have 
happily been greatly modified.’’ Moreover, it is objected that 
the spectacle of mere numbers is not an assurance of spiritual 
power. Indeed, they declare, ‘‘the days when the churches 
have been thronged with worshipers have not been those in 
which religion has been really most influential. The influence 
of the Church is often in inverse proportion to its numerical 
strength, as in the early days under the Roman emperors.” 
To The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia) such arguments seem 
like ‘‘special pleading.”’ It adds: 

“There is not, so far as we know, any great radical change 
between the relations of the State Church and Nonconformists. 
We can not see that a decline in attendance on public worship 
means a concentration and enrichment of spiritual power. We 
rather fear that the reverse inference is the correct one. But 
we further believe this whole matter can be righted, and largely 
through a determined effort to restore the old-time custom of 
worshiping as families. The bringing of the children to church 
from their earliest years, and teaching them by example and 


precept the value of worship, will do more than anything els¢ 
to remedy present conditions.”’ 
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Examine Your Average Morning’s Mail 


E, concede your right to debate with yourself 
whether or not you want your letter paper to 
be as good as the best you see. 


You may not want superior stationery—in spite 
of all the reasons why you should want it. 


Butif you doappreciate the impressive and inspira- 
tional value of fine letterheads, we must ask you to 
concede the superiority of Old Hampshire Bond. 
An inspection of the best looking letters that reach 
your desk should prove this. ‘The Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens will certainly prove it. 


Ask for this book. You will enjoy looking through it—it gives good 
ideas. It shows a wide selection of letterheads and other business forms. 
You are sure to find one style of printing, lithographing or engraving on 
white or one of the fourteen colors of Old Hampshire Bond that will 
express exactly the feeling-tone you desire for your stationery. Write for 
it on your present letterhead. 








_ HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
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FABRE’S BOOK ON THE SPIDER— 
HOW THE TARANTULA SLAYS 
THE BUMBLEBEE * 


T IS scarcely more than a year since 

Fabre’s name became familiar in this 
country as that of an author and man of 
science; and yet all his life Fabre had been 
accumulating stores of knowledge of the 
insect world, from which books might have 
been written and translated for us. He 
recently passed his ninetieth year. At that 
age he was in dire poverty, and yet no one 
outside his own neighborhood had known 
of it. He was said, indeed, to be on the 
verge of starvation; but once the fact be- 
came known in Paris a pension was pro- 
vided for him. Fabre’s home lies in the 
little Provengal village of Serignan, north 
of Avignon, not far from Orange, not far 
from Carpentras, not far from Vaucluse. 

Fabre’s praises have come from the pens 
of many eminent men, living as well as 
dead. Darwin, long years ago, referred to 
him as ‘‘an incomparable observer.” 
Rostrand has described him as ‘‘a savant 
who thinks like a philosopher and writes 
like a poet.’”’ Maeterlinck accorded him 
the distinction of having inspired by his 


talks the writing of his own masterpiece, | ° 


‘‘The Life of the Bee.’ Fabre’s present 
work on the spider and his quite recent 
work, ‘‘ Life and Loves of the Insect ’’ are 
likely to be followed by other books gath- 
ered from a mass of writitigs which he has 
ealled his ‘‘ Entomological Memoirs.” 

Fabre is not alone the most patient and 
careful of scientific observers, he is a man 
of keen and delightful sympathy with all 
insect life. To these qualities of mind and 
temperament is joined a literary style that 
has never been surpassed by any writer on 
natural history known to us—certainly not 
by White of Selborne himself. His writing 
abounds in many of the best qualities of 
French,—precision, humor, and delightful 
figures of speech; these and other qualities 
make for quaint lucidity and charm. We 
have chosen for selection from the book, 
as an example of what Fabre can do, an 
account of the methods by which the taran- 
tula slays her prey. The tarantula has its 
home in a tunnel bored by itself deep into 
the ground; from the orifice of the tunnel 
rises a bit of earthworks as a kind of de- 
fense. Fabre, after calling the tarantula 
‘a Diana, ambushed in her tower, who 
needs a prey worthy of her prowess,” pro- 
ceeds to say: 


‘*The big Grasshopper, with the powerful 
jaws; the irascible Wasp; the Bee; the 

umblebee and other wearers of poisoned 
daggers must fall into the ambuscade from 
time to time. The duel is nearly equal in 
point of weapons. To the venomous fangs 
of the Lycosa [the tarantula] the 'Wasp 
opposes her venomous stiletto. Which of 
the two bandits shall have the best of it? 
The struggle is a hand-to-hand one. The 
Tarantula has no secondary means of de- 
fense, no cord to bind her victim, no trap 
to subdue her. She has naught to serve 
her but her courage and her fa and is 
obliged to leap upon her formidable prey, 
to master it by her dexterity, to annihilate 





*Fabre, J. Henri. The Life of the Spider. 

ated by Alexander Teixeira Mattos. face 

by Maurice Maeterlinck. 12mo, pp. 403. New 
ork: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 





it, in a measure, by her swift-slaying 
talent. 

“Annihilate is the word: the Bumble- 
bees which I draw from the fatal hole are a 
sufficient proof. As soon as that shrill 
buzzing, which I called the death-song, 
ceases, in vain I hasten to insert my for- 
ceps; I always bring out the insect dead, 
with slack proboscis and limp legs. Scarce 
a few quivers of those legs tell me that 
it is a quite recent corpse. The Bumble- 
bee’s death is instantaneous. Each time 





From ‘‘The American Magazine.’’ 


HENRI FABRE, 
Author of ‘‘The Life of the Spider.”’ 


that I take a fresh victim from the terrible 
slaughter-house, m surprize is renewed at 
the sight of its sudden immobility. 

‘*How comes it that the Tarantula always 
has the upper hand, and this moreover in a 
very short conflict, whence she emerges un- 
scathed? There must certainly be some 
cunning strategy on her part. Subtle tho 
her poison may be, I can not believe that 
its mere injection, at any point whatever 
of the victim, is enough to produce so 
prompt a catastrophe. The _ ill-famed 
rattlesnake does not kill so quickly, takes 
hours to achieve that for which the Taran- 
tula does not require a second. We must, 
therefore, look for an explanation of this 
sudden death to the vital importance of the 
point attacked by the Spider, rather than 
to the virulence of the poison. 4 

“What is this point? It is impossible 
to recognize it on the Bumblebees. They 
enter the burrow; and the murder is com- 
mitted far from sight. Nor does the lens 
discover any wound upon the corpse, so 
delicate are the weapons that produce it. 
One would have to see the two adversaries 
engage in a direct contest. I have often 
tried to place a Tarantula and a Bumble- 
bee face to face in the same bottle. The 
two animals mutually flee each other, 
each being as much upset as the other at 
its captivity. I have kept them together 
for twenty-four hours, without aggressive 
display on either side. Thinking more of 
their prison than of attacking each other, 
they temporize, as tho indifferent. The 
experiment has always been fruitless. I 
have succeeded with Bees and Wasps, but 


the murder has been committed at night 
and has taught me nothing. I would find 


(Continued on page 648) 




















Worth 
Looking 


Into 


The choice of a table bever- 
age frequently has much to dc 
with the health and happiness 
of a family, not only the chil- 
dren, but grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying and 
beneficial in homes where it has 
taken the place of coffee and tea 
which contain caffeine and other 
harmful ingredients. 


This new beverage requires 
No Boiling 
It is regular Postum perco- 


lated at the factory and reduced 
to a soluble powder. 


A level teaspoonful in a cup 
with hot water, and cream and 
sugar to taste, produces a very 
fascinating beverage instantly. 


Instant Postum is free from 
caffeine or any harmful ingre- 
dient. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
90 to 100 cup tin, 50c—40 to 
50 cup tin, 30c. 

A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and 2c. 
stamp for postage. 


** There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Comper . Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., v. S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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N 1847 


silver plate 
was an experiment, 
but the test of time has 
proved the value of the discovery 
made by Rogers Bros. The quality of 


this first and genuine electro-silver plate is 


still to be found in the original brand 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


“Silber Plate that Wears” 


The characteristic beauty of this wear is 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” and 


“Cromwell” patterns, which preserve the 
charm and simplicity of early designs, but 
are rich and refined in the finish that 
modem craftsmanship supplies. 


Like all {847 ROGERS BROS. silverware, they are made 
in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed 
by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue “C-81.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
: SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
New Ycrx - CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 






































































































Just Out! 


Thascome! It is here—the improved 

and perfected hearing device for the deaf 
and those hard of hearing. It is the perfect 
aid to hearing at last. 
Nearly all sufferers from deafness have 
found mircrophonic hearing instruments to 
give the greatest help and the most relief. 
Over 14,000 persons testify to the efficiency 
of the Single-Tone Mears Ear Phone. 
In our new ‘‘Special’’ model ear phone 
—just out—all the remarkable properties of 
the common one-tone ear phone have been 
four times multiplied. The 


NEW 4-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


is four timesas efficient, four times as conven- 
ient, four timesassatisfactory, and four times 
as valuable as our famous Standard model. It 
has four different sounds strengths, four dif- 
ferent tone adjustments, instantly changed by 
atouchof the finger. A tinyswitchon the back 
of the receiver regulates the strength of the 
instrument to suit any condition of the hear- 
ing organs or to register either loud or ordi- 
nary sounds. 


Important Announcement! 


We have discontinued all our agencies 
for the sale of the Mears 
Ear Phone. Ournew Four- 
Tone Model for 1918 will 
be sold only direct from 

our laboratory. We are 

now offering our T- 

fected model Mears Ear 
Phone direct to users at 
the Wholesale Price. Here 
is Pane § Fa unity e you 
4-Tone Thin 2¢ed help for your hear- 

ay > Receiver ing. Mail coupon now. 
FREE TRIAL 2°" 
Own Home 

The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. Test it and prove its power to do for 
you what it is doing for others. Make the test 
at our expense. Try it for ten days in your 
own home, under every condition of actual 
service. If it does not please you, send it back, 
anda the trial will cost you nothing. Remember, 
the Mears Four-Tone Ear Phone is not an ex- 


periment. It is merely an improvement upon 
our already famous Single-Tone instrument. 


If you live in or near New York, please visit 
our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 
This coupon is printed for your conven- 
ience. Fill it out and mail it 


Frommiz ee Mesre 2s” COUPON 

ne . 

explains ‘the causes of 7 MEARS EAR PHONE CO, 
progress 









































































































































































































































































































check the ofthe @ Suite 9273 

it. Mailthecouponte- 45 W. 34th Street 
Special ‘introductory: @ © New York. N. Y. 
offer. Ps it now, eee 





M st gp pile: sr | ae me 
ears car free and postpaid, your 
Phone Co e Mears Ear Phone Booklet and 
f *# particulars of your Special In- 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


* (Continued from page 646) 


both insects, next morning, reduced to a 
jelly under the Spider’s mandibles. A weak 
prey is a mouthful which the Spider re- 
serves for the calm of the night. A prey 
capable of resistance is not attacked in 
captivity. The prisoner’s anxiety cools 
the hunter’s ardor. 

‘“The arena of a large bottle enables each 
athlete to keep out of the other’s way, 
respected by her adversary, who is re- 
spected in her turn. Let us reduce the lists, 
diminish the enclosure. I put Bumblebee 
and Tarantula into a test-tube that has 
only room for one at the bottom. A lively 
brawl ensues, without serious results. If 
the Bumblebee be underneath, she lies 
down on her back and with her legs wards 
off the other as much as she can. I do not 
see her draw her sting. The Spider, mean- 
while, embracing the whole circumference 
of the enclosure with her long legs, hoists 
herself a little upon the slippery surface 
and removes herself as far as possible from. 
her adversary. There, motionless, she 
awaits events, which are soon disturbed by 
the fussy Bumblebee. Should the latter 
occupy the upper position, the Tarantula 
protects herself by drawing up her legs, 
which keeps the enemy at a distance. In 
short, save for sharp scuffles when the two 
champions are in touch, nothing happens 
that deserves attention. There is no duel 
to the death in the narrow arena of the 
test-tube, any more than in the wider lists 
afforded by the bottle. Utterly timid once 
she is away from home, the Spider obsti- 
nately refuses the battle; nor will the 
Bumblebee, giddy tho she be, think of 
striking the first Lise. I abandon experi- 
ments in my study. 

‘We must-go direct to the spot and force 
the duel upon the Tarantula, who is full of 
pluck in her own stronghold. As the prey 
which I am about to offer is capable of 
overawing the huntress, I select from 
among the Tarantulas the lustiest, the bold- 
est, those most stimulated by hunger. 
The spikeleted stalk is pushed into the 
burrow. When the spider hastens up at 
once, when she is of a good size, when she 
climbs wrt & to the aperture of her dwell- 
ing, she is admitted to the tourney; other- 
wise, she is refused. The bottle, baited 
with a Carpenter-bee, is placed upside down 
over the door of one of the elect. The Bee 
buzzes gravely in her glass bell; the 
huntress mounts from the recesses of the 
cave; she is on the threshold, but inside; 
she looks; she waits. I also wait. The 

uarters, the half hours pass: nothing. 
‘The Spider goes down again; she has prob- 
ably judged the attempt too dangerous. 
I move to a second, a third, a fourth bur- 
row: still nothing; the huntress refuses to 
leave her lair. 

‘‘Fortune at last smiles upon my pa- 
tience, which has been heavily tried ls all 
these prudent retreats, and particularly by 
the fierce heat of the dog-days. A Spider 
suddenly rushes from her hole: she has 
been rendered warlike, doubtless, by pro- 
longed abstinence. The tragedy that hap- 
pens under the cover of the bottle lasts for 
but the twinkling of an eye. It is over: 
the sturdy Carpenter-bee is dead. Where 
did the murderess strike her? That is easily 
ascertained: the Tarantula has not let go; 
and her fangs are planted in the nape of 
the neck. The assassin has the knowledge 
which I suspected: she has made for the 
essentially vital center, she has stung the 
insect’s cervical ganglia with her poison- 
fangs. In short, she has bitten the only 
point a lesion in which produced sudden 
death. I was delighted with this murder- 
ous skill, which made amends for the 
blistering which my skin received in the 
sun. 
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“I make a Tarantula bite the leg of a 
young, well-fi Sparrow, ready to leave 
the nest. <A p of blood flows; the 
wounded spot is surrounded by a reddish 
circle, changing to purple. The bird almost 
immediately loses the use of its leg, which 
drags, with the toes doubled in; it hops 
upon the other. Apart from this, the 
patient does not seem to trouble much 
about his hurt; his appetite is good. My 
daughters feed him on flies, bread-crumb, 
apricot-pulp. He is sure to get well, he 
will recover his strength; the poor victim 
of the curiosity of science will be restored 
to liberty. This is the wish, the intention 
of us all. Twelve hours later, the hope of 
a cure increases; the invalid takes nourish- 
ment readily; he clamors for it, if we keep 
him waiting. But the leg still drags. I 
set this down to a temporary paralysis 
which will soon disappear. Two days 
after, he refuses his food. Wrapping him- 
self in his stoicism and his rumpied 
feathers, the Sparrow hunches into a ball, 
now motionless, now twitching. My girls 
take him in the hollow of their hands and 
warm him with their breath. The spas:ns 
become more frequent. A gasp proclaims 
that all is over. The bird is ond. 

‘“There was a certain coolness among us 
at the evening meal. I read mute +e- 
proaches, because of my experiment, in the 
‘eyes of my home-cirele; I read an un- 
spoken accusation of cruelty all around me. 
The death of the unfortunate Sparrow had 
saddened the whole family. I myself was 
not without some remorse of conscience: 
the poor result achieved seemed to me too 
dearly bought. I am not made of the stuff 
of those who, without turning a hair, rip up 
live dogs to find out nothing in particular. 

“Tf the instinct of these scientific mur- 
derers is not an inborn predisposition, in- 
separable from the animal, but an acquired 
habit, then I rack my brain in vain to 
understand how that habit can have been 
acquired. Shroud these facts in theoretic 
mists as much as you will, you shall never 
succeed in veiling the glaring evidence 
which they afford of a preestablished order 
of things.” 


Eleanor Van Horn writes for the current 
number of The American Magazine a little 


sketch of Fabre, whom she describes as — 


having ‘‘lived a life of endless adversity ’’; 
but, in spite of all this, has retained ‘‘an 
almost unnatural sweetness of disposition, 
an almost divine patience, and an optimism 
that could not well be matched.”’ She adds: 


‘*He lives in a little six-room cottage 
that he built with his own hands years ago 
on the outskirts of the little village of 
Serignan. It is nearly hidden from sight 
by cynrees and lilac trees, and near it is a 
pond with rushes and reeds that attract 
the water-insects. All about the little 
house and garden are great sun-baked, 
wind-swept wastes, harmas, as the Pro- 
vencal French call such land, which means 
worthless, for nothi ws there but 
weeds; but to Fabre it is a paradise, for 
insects of all sorts swarm and thrive there, 
and it is for them that he lives. 

‘‘When he was about twenty years of 
age he married. He had a considerable 
family, which made it imperative for him 
to work harder than ever at teaching, and 
set further away his dream of one day 
becoming a naturalist with nothing to do 
but to study the insects. 

‘‘After a time he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Lycée at 
Avignon, and in that town he lived for 
many years. It was while there that he 
conceived a plan for bettering himself 
financially, that he might fulfil his dream. 
To do this, he turned to chemical research, 
experimenting in the laboratory to perfect 
the process of making a rich dye from 
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madder-root, which grew quite abundantly 
about Avignon. A factory was in the proc- 
ess of building when his hopes were 
shattered by the discovery of aniline dyes, 
which could be made from minerals so 
cheaply that no vegetable dye could com- 
pete with them commercially. 

‘But even this great disappointment did 
not ruffle the sweetness of-the man’s nature, 
and he struggled on as bravely and cheer- 
fully as ever, studying the insects and 
writing of them during the intervals of his 
duties at the Lycée. 

‘And then gradually, after years had 
psssed and he was an old man, his writings 
brought him in a sufficient income so that 
it was possible for him to give up teaching 
and devote his whole time to his nature 
studies. It was then, after struggling for 
fiity years for this end, that he built the 
little cottage at Serignan and settled down 
a‘ the age of seventy to carry out the dream 
ot his life. 

“The lovable old philosopher is still 
studying, still writing of his pretty insects, 
aid it is to be hoped that he will round out 
a century. 

‘‘His devoted daughter lives with him, 
aud he has the friendship of some great 
ren; but he has been puzzled by the 
sudden interest in him, and can not under- 
stand why all sorts of people should now 
want to see him and read his books.” 


When letters come to Tur LITERARY 
Dicest from Maine or Kentucky, from 
Oregon or Arizona, asking for the title of 
the most notable book published during the 
first quarter of the present year, the reply 
will be, ‘The Life of the Spider” by 
Henri Fabre. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Woodruff, C. Eveleigh, and William Dunks. 
Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. 8vo, pp. 
490. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. 


There are two particular aspects from 
which such a building as Canterbury 
Cathedral is to be considered. The Cathe- 
dral is first and foremost a great monu- 
ment of Gothie art, which has been cen- 
turies in building. But it presents not 
only a subject for structural study but sug- 
gests a varied historical series of events 
for the visitor’s inquiry. In treating of 
Canterbury Cathedral as a piece of archi- 
tecture, the work of Willis, in his ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural History of the Cathedral,’ leaves 
nothing to be desired, as a scientific and 
art treatise. But this work is too strictly 
technical ever to become popular, and it is 
doubtful if even present-day architects, to 
judge from their creations, have ever made 
any use of the learned fidelity which dis- 
tinguishes the treatise. Stanley’s ‘‘ His- 
torical Memorials of Canterbury” is a fine 
piece of rhetoric, but the Dean wrote and 
talked too much to be at. leisure for accu- 
rate study, and when he criticizes the 
Latin of Johnson, in the latter’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith in. Westminster Abbey, he puts 
himself for a moment almost out of the pale 
of scholarship. George Smith, in 1883, 
published a book—we must needs style it 
a somewhat tiresome book—on the archi- 
tectural. features and historic associations 
of the Cathedral; but it lacked both at- 
tractiveness of style and proper pictorial 
illustrations. 

The present volume seems to us to be a 
scholarly and readable account both of the 
historic events connected with Canter- 
bury and the architectural features of 
the Gothic structure, which was succes- 
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De Pachmann, of all modern pianists, is famed 
for his interpretation of Chopin—to the extent 
that he is even called the reincarnation of Chopin. 
Thus, whende Pachmann says—‘“‘I haveseen many 
piano-playing devices, but the Pianola is the only 
one which can be considered really musical’’— 


it is as if Chopin, the master him- 
self, spoke his approval of the Pianola 


We suggest that you read “The Pianolist” by Gustave Kobbé—on sale at all book stores— 
or if you will write us we will send it with our compliments. Address Department “Z” 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, dAeolian Hall, New York 
9” 
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BY 
Over fifty thousand people wrote to us for free || 
samples of Utility Wall Board during 1912. 


The rush of orders that followed through dealers, con- 
tractors and others was so heavy that our factory was com- 
pelled to work sixteen hours a day—and even then could 
not keep up with the demands made upon it. Once you 
see Utility Wall Board you will want it. 


Once you use Utility Wall Board you will realize that it is the most remarkable 
covering for walls and ceilings that has ever been produced. 


UTILITY WALL BOARD 


is adaptable to every type of building construction. 

Use it in the home—the office—the factory—the church—the school. 

You do away with all the muss and dirt of plastering. You can complete your 
building in half the time it takes to apply lath and plaster. You do not have to depend 
on the weather or wait for days or weeks for walls and ceilings to dry. 

You have a warmer building in winter and a cooler one in summer— 

And withal a handsomer, neater job. 

Utility Wall Board isa tough, fibrous, moisture-proof board—in sheets of convenient 
lengths and widths. 

It is easily cut with a saw and is nailed direct to studding and ceiling joists. 

Any one can apply it. 

It will not crack nor warp, and it may be decorated in any way that you would 
treat a plaster wall. Joints are covered with strips of wood in panel effect—or simply 
filled with our Utility Crack Filler if a plain wall is desired. 

Utility Wall Board costs less than lath and plaster. It is more nearly fireproof and 
sound proof. It is handsomer—and once put on it Is there to stay as long as the house lasts. 


Be sure to write for the Utility Book and free sample. 
Utility Wall Board is a money maker for progressive dealers—write for details. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY, 4507 Fillmore St., Chicago, IIl. 
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The first ee anal of a roof is that it shall be 
weather proof. 


But it must be more than that to meet the demands of 
modern building practice. 


The roof being the most prominent feature of the ex- 
terior of a house must be attractive as well as weather proof. 


Also it must be durable, fire resisting, easily applied— 
Reasonable in Price. 


FLEX-A-TILE 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 


most admirably meet all of these various conditions. 


They are made of solid asphalt, into the surface of which is r lled, under tremendous 
pressure, chipped slate or granite. 

The natural color of this surfacing material is deep red, or g een, giving the shingle 
a very rich, artistic appearance. These colors can not fade, or wear off. They are 
natural and as lasting as the granite itself. 

Flex-A-Tile Shingles are 8 inches by 1234 inches in size. They are laid in the 
same way as a wood shingle, but being larger and of uniform size, are much more quickly 
and economically applied. 

The slate or granite surface makes them practically fireproof. They are very 
durable, do not crack nor warp, and cost no more than an ordinary wood shingle roof. 


We want to send a free sample of Flex-A-Tile 
to every house owner. Write for yours. 


Wideawake dealers in building materials are invited to write for the Flex- 
A-Tile dealer proposition. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY, 1002 Forty-fifth Ave., Chicago, Il. 














Don’t have tracks of 
misuse on your floors 





EEP them free from scars and 

mars and grooves and dents 

due to hard-wheel casters by using 
scratchless, noiseless, marless 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


They prevent furniture from ruining hardwood 
floors and mutilating rugs. Hard-wheel casters 
cut and gouge. You can't afford to use them. 


“Feltoid” Casters and Tips are made of a 
specially treated material. They are hard—wear 
indefinitely—yet have a tread as smooth as silk. 
When you buy new furniture, see that it is 
shod with “Feltoid.”” ‘‘Feltoid” all your 


furniture: 














Sold at Hardware and Furniture Stores 
eg 4 for the ‘ ‘ Feltoid’’ Book 


Showing ‘‘Feltoids’’ 
for all kinds of furniture. 


The Burns & Bassick 
Company 
Dept. C 


Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 










makes ideal birthday or wedding gift. Facto: nats 
‘ Protects furs and d woolens Freight Prepaid 
from moths, mice, dnst and damp. Write for 
illustrated 56-page catalog showing all beattiful designs in 
Piedmont Chests and amazing low prices. Also book, ‘Story 
of Red Cedar.”’ All paid, FREE to you. Write today. 








|| which traces connection between Hebrew, 


‘| written by the hand of a scholar. 
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sively the seat of Lanfranc, Anselm, and 
Thomas. Of course, the last-named is by 
far the most conspicuous figure in the his- 
tory of Canterbury. In the middle ages 
the death of Thomas of Canterbury, his 
canonization by the Pope, and the erec- 
tion of his shrine into a seat of healing like 
Lourdes of the present day, were mem- 
orable testimonies to his fame. There is 
a stained-glass window in the Bodleian Li- 
brary in which Henry II. is depicted as re- 
ceiving penance on his bare shoulders 
from the scourges of monks. He is cele- 
brated in the great cathedral of Toledo, 
Spain—altho these writers say that among 
the myriads who are said to have knelt at 
his shrine ‘‘there is no record of a pilgrim 
from Spain.” Many of the churches of 
France contain memorials to his honor, 
among which is Bayeux Cathedral. A 
pilgrimage to his shrine was decreed by 
papal ordinance as equal in merit to a pil- 
grimage to the Holy City Jerusalem. 

The broad outlook and excellent style of 
the authors of this admirable treatise, both 
of whom are on the foundation of Christ 
Church, may be judged from the following 
reference to the trials of his martyrdom: 


“Tf Becket, in his death, left an inef- 
faceable mark on the structure of his Cathe- 
dral, and on the history of his monastery, 
his city, and his office, he left likewise a 
mark far more momentous and significant 
on the life of Christendom and the his- 
tory of his country. There is no more 
reason to doubt that Becket caused a re- 
ligious revival than that Wesley and 
Whitefield did.”’ 


THE NORTH AFRICAN SHORE 


Grant, Cyril Fletcher, and L. Grant. African 
Shores of the Mediterranean. 8vo, pp. 504. 
McBride, Nast & Company. $4.75 net. 

The learning, industry, and patient trav- 
eling evinced by this book are worthy of 
our admiration. But the result is a cer- 
tain heaviness. To begin a work from 
antiquarian and literary materials which 
do not deal with personal experiences but 
are compiled from books, and then to branch 
off into personal reminiscences in traveling 
over the same ground, or some of it, must 
end in producing a work which has lost its 
flavor before it has been half read through. 
We confess to an interest in Phenician 
and Roman Carthage. We acknowledge 
the results of French excavations in Algeria, 
and believe that the comparative religion 


Latin, and extinct Phenician creeds and 
cults is an important study. We fail, 
however, to see why all these tracts of 
learning should be traversed before we 
reach the Algeria of modern travel. 

We must, however, acknowledge that the 
first part of this book is well and faithfully 
It is 
pleasant to return for a little time to Vergil 
and Elissa and the Punic Wars. But the 


that opens in ‘‘Foum de Sahara” (the 
Mouth of the Desert), where the Biskra 
terminus of the French railway lands the 
traveler in the Sahara proper. The white- 
washed mosques of North Africa, the in- 
numerable palms, the pestilent guides, and 
the somnolent porters are subjects of pic- 
turesque delineation by the authors, who 
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7 basa and impressing upon us the fact. 
that 


— the afternoon they reached a 
an? . 


In which it seemed always afternoon.” 


Any one who intends to visit North 
Africa with an intelligent idea of its history 
and present aspect should read “The Afri- 
can Shores of the Mediterranean,” a work 
to be taken up rather for serious study than 
for amusement. The photographs are 
very lovely. 


SOUTH INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS 


Thurston, Edgar (C. I e F Omens and Sue 
rstitions "of athern India. 8vo, pp. 320, 
ew York: McBride, Nast & Co. $3.50 net. 
England’s colonial and diplomatic <ery- 
ice owes no small part of its effectiveness to 
the encouragement given by the authorities 
to its public servants to carry on inves 
tigations in various directions:in the coun- 
tries where they serve. Such work is recog- 
nized and made a basis of promotion and 
other reward. To this practise we >we 
many works of sterling value, and the pres- 
ent value is an example of such applica‘ion 
to tasks near at hand. Mr. Thurston hag 
been a member of the ethnographic survey 
of Madras and superintendent of the very 
complete Madras Museum. He has issued 
already a monumental work in seven vol- 
umes on Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
in which was included—or rather ‘‘buried” _ 
—much of the material furnished in this 
present volume. This material is now 
brought together, supplemented, and classi- 
fied in twelve chapters on Omens, Animal 
Superstitions, Evil Eye, Snake Worship, 
Vows and Votive Offerings, Charms, Hu- 
man Sacrifice, Magic (two chapters), Divi- 
nation, Agricultural Ceremonies, and Rain- 
Making Ceremonies. The result is a very 
complete view of the psychology, folk-lore, 
religious ideas, and devotional cults in the 
region covered. 

The bookt+is, from many points of view, 
exceedingly interesting. Superstitions and 
practises are here recorded which have 
their analogs in the crudest state of social 
developments, and others which bear the 
marks of developed and perverted priestly 
ingenuity. These show how almost im- 
pervious to civilization the oriental mind is, 
in that practises like snake worship and 
human sacrifice persist after more than 200 
years of constant contact with Europeans. 
Still another fact is patent—the kinship of 
the entire East ‘‘which changeth not.” 
One may equate the ecstatic performances 
of the Baal priests 2,700 years ago (1 Kings 
18 : 28) with those of the modern Dombs, 
who ‘‘fall into a frenzied state, in which 
they cut their flesh with sharp instru- 
ments, or pass long, thin iron bars through 
tongue and cheeks” (p. 145). 

The student of anthropology, primitive 
psychology, folk-lore, and religion, will 
prize the volume, and bless both author and 
publisher for their meaty collection. 


UNITED ITALY IN OUR DAY 


I 


Underwood, F. M, United Italy. 8vo, pe 
360. New York: George H. Doran Company. $3 

The title of this book is from one point of 
view an unfortunate misnomer. Italy is 
certainly united as a nation under one 





really succeed in presenting a sort of 
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This famous Berry Wagon 
has delighted thousands 
of children—some of 
them grandparents now. 
Ask your dealer about it. 

And write for the peau- 


rry Wagon,”’ illustrat- 
ed in color by W. W 
Denslow. Sent free. 
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It Fills 
Itself 


anywhere 
from 
any 
inkwell 
“Jt Fills Itself” 
means just what it . 
says. You dip the 
self-filling Conklin 
in ink, press the 
“Crescent-Fill- 
er” and the pen 
fills itself— 
withoutspilling 
a drop. 


You do not use a 
dropper-filler—you do 
not have to take pen 
apart. The “Crescent- 
Filler’ does it all. 
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i: Self- ae 
© Fountain Pen 


It can’t clog, forevery 
time the Conklin 
Fills Itself it cleans 
itself at same time. 
The Conklin 
screw-cappencan’t 
leak or sweat in 
your pocket. 


There’s a Conklin to 
suit your hand exactly 
—insist on getting it. 


Prices—$2.50, $3.00, 
$37.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and up. At Station- 
ers’, Druggists’ and 
Jewelers’ on 30 days’ 
trial. Write today for 
catalogue and 
tewo clever little 
books of pen wit 
—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
275 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


966 Fifth Ave. 59 Temple Place 700 N. Americax Bldg. 
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king, but the Catholics acknowledge but 


in the Vatican. In many instances, there- 
fore, Italian conscience and loyalty are at 
odds. There can be no doubt that the 
gravest cause of social and political dis- 
union in Italy is the clerical question. 
While the pope does not recognize King 
Victor Emmanuel as sovereign, and for- 
bids foreign Catholic princes from visiting 
the Quirinal, the Italian Governnient ad- 
mits ‘‘the inviolability of the pope’ 8 spir- 
itual authority.” In fact, Italy is at least as 
disunited as Great Britain was in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, but the toast- 
drinker of Rome may often think, like those 
who mingled their good wishes for the 
houses of Stuart and Hanover—closing 
with the words: 


Who the Pretender is and who the King, 
God bless my soul, that’s quite another 
thing. 


Mr. Underwood does not wander long 
on these ‘‘fires hidden under treacherous 
ashes.” He writes particularly to show 
that as a nation Italy is, irrespective of 
party strife, endeavoring to vindicate its 
place as a potent factor in Europe. His 
work is necessarily discursive and even 
desultory as he devotes chapters to ‘‘For- 
eign Policy,’’ ‘‘Colonial Expansion,” ““Po-| AP 
litical Life,” ‘‘The Camorra,”’ ‘‘The Royal | So 
Family,” ‘‘ Literature and Science,” ‘‘ Art,’ 
‘‘Music and Archeology.” This is a great 
program to fill, but he performs his work 
with clearness and intelligence. 

The book is quite of a popular character, 
and ‘the information it conveys is rather 
suggestive than exhaustive. It is, how- 
ever, quite complete in its enumeration of 
topics which leave far behind the Italy of 
Machiavelli, even that of Napoleon III. 
Here we have outlined the modern Italy 
whose -king proclaims the annexation of 
Tripoli and whose clergy challenge the 
authority of an infallible pontiff. Mr. 
Underwood’s figures with regard to mate- 
rial advancement of his united Italy are 
founded upon government reports and 
bear valuable testimony to what he 
styles ‘‘her brave struggle to assert her 
place among the people of Europe, to the 
patience, the energy, and the endurance 
that have built up the Italy of to-day, with 
her great achievements in almost every 
walk of life, in agriculture, industry, educa- 
tion, and finance.” 

The book is illustrated with twenty-one 
half-tone illustrations, a few of which will 
be new to the general reader. . 


II 


Bagot, Richard. The Italians of To-Day. 
16mo, pp. 248. Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. 
Mr. Bagot has lived long in Italy, as 
readers of his earlier ‘‘My Italian Year,” 
and, later, ‘‘A Roman Mystery,”’ will be 
prepared to believe. He deals in his new 
volume with social, industrial, literary, 
military, and political conditions, pre- 
senting them as they now exist after a 
unification of the peninsula extending over 
well-nigh half a century. Most gratifying 
ce are made. Social and economic 
is indicated in all directions. 
Beans of his statistics bearing on these 
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. may not be justly compared with those 


for England, Germany, or the United 
States during the same period, it must be 
borne in mind that Italy is a far smaller 
country and that, in other ways, the pos- 
sibilities of growth were less with her than 
with the larger states. 

Perhaps the most striking point broucht 
out by Mr. Bagot is the important bear- 
ing on Italian unity which the war with 
Turkey for the conquest of Tripoli iias 
had. He does not call attention to what 
the American reader instinctively think: of 
as he reads the book—that these influen::es 
resemble the influences on the United Stz ies 
of the war with Spain when was elimin- 
ated what remained of sectional feel ng 
between North and South, and when a'so 
was produced a consciousness of our pl:ce 
as a world power. In: Italy there has reaily 
been wrought a new work of unification. 
It has affected the social and political re: .- 
tions of various parts.of the peninsu:a. 
Piedmont and Calabria, Umbria and Sic ‘iy 
alike realize now thatthey have in co: .- 
mon one country. This sense of nation: |- 
ity Mr. Bagot believes to be of the utm: st 
importance to the future of Italy. 


MR. PUTNAM’S REMINISCENCE: 
OF LIBBY PRISON 


Haven. A Prisoner of War 

re Virginie Second. edition, with an 
Presents 
With illustrations. 


Statistics of Northern Prisovs. 
ew York: George P. Putnar’'s 


‘Few readers of the present generation 
familiar with Mr. Putnam's activities as 
a publisher of books, as a potent influence 
in movements for: good government, and 
as a foreman of grand juries, are aware 
that he served for three years as a volun- 
teer in the Civil War. At the beginning 
of the war, Mr. Putnam was a student in 
the University of Géttingen, Germany. 
Returning home in 1862, he enlisted and 
served thenceforth until the war closed. 

The present volume is an account of one 
feature only of Mr. Putnam’s war experi- 
ence. It was his last experience. Made pris- 
oner by the Confederates, he was confined 
during the winter of 1864-65 in’ Libby 
and Danville prisons. Of what he saw and 
suffered at that time he here writes. There 
may be other thrilling records of the horrors 
of life in Libby Prison—there doubtless 
are many which thrill the reader; but none 
could possibly be of more interest, or made 
more impressive, than this record by Mr. 
Putnam. His recollection of minute de- 
tails is in itself remarkable, but he has 
joined to all that a skill in simple narrative 
much superior probably to that shown by 
any other survivor of the gruesome Rich- 
mond jail. Some of the horrible priva- 
tions and soulful sufferings of prisoners as 
detailed in this book almost surpass be- 


.|lief. In the appendix which Mr. Putnam 


has added to a new edition are valuable 
statistics of Northern -prisons as taken 
from a report made by Thomas Sturgis, 
who served in one of the Massachusetts 
regiments. 

Mr. Putnam’s little book of only 127 
pages seems one that wiil long survive with 
other notable records of personal experi- 
ence in the Civil War. We can well im- 
agine the historian of the next, or even some 
later, century finding it an indispensable 
source-book when he writes of the war 
between the States. 





subjects are really formidable. While they 
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Meo any Mower will cut for one 
season, but a “PENNSYLVANIA” 
is easy-running, smooth-cutting, and 


eficient after many years of service. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality Lawn Mowers 


have automatically self-sharpening blades of crucible 
tool-steel—the same as used in fine cutting tools. The 
oul-tempering and water-hardening of each blade(an 
exclusive feature) means that a °*PENNSYLVANIA”’ 


will not require re-sharpening inside of a dozen years. 
High-grade bearings and carefully machined parts, accurately adjusted, insure 
lasting alignment and easy driving. - 


Another important advantage is the long wheel-base, making possible 
smooth work over uneven lawns. 
*““PENNSYLVANIA” Mowers have been in a class by themselves for 35 years. 
Over a million and a quarter have been sold. They are the result of the most con- 
scientious effort to produce Mowers as nearly perfect as 
possible. Ask your hardware dealer or seedsman—and 
remember to 


**State the State for Quality’s Sake.”’ 
MAILED FREE: ‘*The Lawn—Its Making and Care,”’ 


an instructive book written for us by a 
prominent authority, gladly mailed to anyone interested. 
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hiclets 


Che Buinty Mint Covered 
Cand Coated 
Chewing Gum =, 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packets. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album FREE. 


Half a million folks of all kinds—includ- 
ing grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., 
are collecting our wonderful Bird Studies 
—faithful reproductions of American 
birds in full colors, with descriptions of 
the birds’ plumage, habits, and how to 
know them on sight. You will find one 
beautiful bird picture in each packet of 
Chiclets. Send us any fifty of these pic- 
tures with ten cents in stamps and we will 
send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets. 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 







MetropolitanTower 
New York 
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PENCILS 


M.VENUS 


FREE SAMPLE --A trial will con- 
vince you that Pencil economy and 
writing satisfaction are combined in 
Venus The Quality Leader. 

Ask for soft, medium or hard. 


2 VENUS perrect PENCILS 


Try it! 


WRITE SMOOTHEST 
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ERASE CLEANEST 
} 17 Black Degrees, 6B to 
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| Write for FREE 
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Mr. Putnam would not thank us for 
naming him in the same paragraph with 
Thucydides, and yet, there are details in 
his modest narrative that recall nothing 
more vividly than certain parts of the 
famous seventh chapter of the ‘‘ History 
of the Peloponnesian War.” 





CENTRAL NEW YORK SIXTY 
YEARS AGO 
Richards, Caroline Coles e Life in 


Villag 
America, 1852-1872. Including the Period of the 
American Civil War, as told in the Diary of a School- 
girl. With an introduction by Margaret E. Sangster. 
sree pp. 207. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
30. 


Miss Richards, who was afterwards Mrs. 
KE. C. Clark, was a sister of John Richards, 
the father of Mrs. Craigie, known better, 
perhaps, as John Oliver Hobbes. Having 
lost her mother early, she spent her girl- 
hood, until marriage, in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., in the house of her grandfather, a 
prosperous banker and a man of note and 
influence in village life generally. Mrs. 
Sangster, whom the world recently lost, 
in her introduction remarks that, altho 
she had read thousands of books, she ‘‘has 
never read one which has given me more 
delight than this.’”” These may seem words 
of extravagant praise, but after the reader 
has enjoyed the book, he will understand 
that Mrs. Sangster did not mean to have 


| her statement imply anything as to per- 
|manent distinction or eminence in litera- 


ture, but rather that the book had given 
her a kind of delight she had nowhere else 
enjoyed. 

The author must have been an unusually 
interesting ‘child. She began to write the 
diary when only ten years old, and at that 
age wrote extremely well. Most readers 
who have passed middle age will probably 
share Mrs. Sangster’s enthusiasm, espe- 
cially if they were brought up in Central 
New York. They will find here an oppor- 
tunity to bring back the atmosphere and 
many of the very incidents of their own 
childhood. Miss Richards merely records 
things that happened in her village from 
day to day, sometimes in school, more 
often at home, and again at chureh or in 
public places. The events are virtually 
the same as were happening at that time 
in many hundred other towns or villages in 
New York State. What was true of Can- 
andaigua was true also in towns like Utica, 
Binghamton, or Schenectady, and even 
in smaller villages. Hence the opportu- 
nity it gives to restore a lost youth. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


“egy Pere William. New Lives for “any Pp. 
222. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.2 

This new story by Mr. Carleton (who 
is not Will Carleton, the poet we so recently 
lost) is much like his ‘‘One Way Out,” 
only in this tale he emigrates to the coun- 
try and describes his experiences in devel- 
oping resources lavishly furnished by 
Nature. He shows simple but successful 
methods by which he plays Gabriel to a 
sleeping community, and makes of it a live 
business corporation. In this venture he 
is still aided by that wonderful wife, 
Ruth. His success depends largely on the 
spirit with which they tackle the problems 








of the new conditions. Mr. Carleton draws 
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a vivid picture of the lazy native, who does 
not wear out, but rots out through lack of 
ambition and energy. The methods used 
to awaken him involve a business organiza- 
tion and a competition for prizes with lec- 
tures by competent men on scientific farm- 
ing, and finaily the forming of ‘‘The 
Pioneer Products Co.,’’ for the purpose of 
marketing produce at the best prices. Tho 
book is a plea for the young man, not to 
“go West,” but to remain in the East and 
work. The author proves that it is wort! 
while, first by his own success, then by the 
rapid rise of the whole village under the 
stimulus of his enthusiasm and sound 
common sense. 
SE Page Pt a 
Grace Holden, aged thirty-five, havin:: 
spent three years in a Chelsea boarding- 
house, looked with pleasure on the York- 
shire country, where she chanced to sojour”: 
for a day. She fell a victim to the allure- 
ments of a quaint and picturesque cottage. 
and finally rented it for ten pounds a year. 
Here she could practise her vocation, which 
consisted of miniature painting and photog- 
raphy. Windyridge proved an_ idea! 
spot. Her next-door neighbor, a motherly 
soul, becomes her best friend. The his- 
tory of her days in the new environment 
pictures a charming country and delightfu! 
and interesting experiences. The book is 
in novel form, told in the first person, with 
character delineation rather more promi- 
nent than the love element, which is none 
the less engrossing. Humorous and pathet- 
ic episodes in the lives of the villagers are 
given—accounts which unite to give a clear 
and charming idea of the fascinating life 
with which Miss Holden identified herself. 
The book has both atmosphere and charm 
—the charm of strength and simplicity. 
Tabor, Grace. Old-Fashioned Gardeni 
- 255. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 
The title of this book sounds more ro- 
mantic than its contents warrant, for ‘‘ here 
all is sober reality and no dream; here is 
the truth about old gardens, not select 
glimpses of a path or a gateway, or a time- 
stained dial, hung like pictures upon the 
silver cord of romance.’’ For one, how- 
ever, seeking the history of the origin and 
development of garden plans, these pages 
will be both interesting and ingtructive. 
Four types are described: First, the Span- 
ish type, found in St. Augustine, Florida; 
second, the Virginia type; third, the Dutch, 
and fourth the type of the Puritans. Miss 
Tabor proceeds to study each, and the 
conditions which produced and were pro- 
duced by it. 
She concludes that part of her work with 
a description of the estates of Washington 
and Jefferson, z.e., Mount Vernon and 
Monticello, showing ‘‘the personal charge 
and beloved occupation of their respective 
masters.’”’ Those chapters are charming. 
The second part of the book investigates 
the actual meaning of ‘‘old-fashioned,” the 
designs so characterized, and the flowers 
themselves, with rules and suggestions for 
their use. Its pages are adorned with good 
illustrations. The book closes thus: 


“Simplicity first, as a corner-stone, then 
such a degree of easy formality or sym- 
metry, or order, as may, perhaps, be re- 
duced to the old-fashioned term ‘seemli- 
ness,’ then a play of dignified individual 

(Continued on page 658) 
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The Best of 


Summer Pleasures 


Why Thousands are “Evinruding”’ 


PRE exultation—the joy of dashing over the water with a 
motor driven rowboat makes the summer a different sum- 
mer than you ever spent before. It offers you the opportunity to 
explore little corners of the lake, every mile of the river’s shore; to take 
your family and your friends for trips upon the water and the most attract- 
ive feature of it all is that when you change lakes or rivers you take your 


motor right with you and attach it to any rowboat you wish in less than one 
minute. ‘The 


DETACHABLE — 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR = 


CARRIES LIKE A SATCHEL 


weighs but 50 lbs. and starts with a fling of the fly wheel (no cranking). It is very strong in 
construction, built of the finest bronze and nickel steel procurable and with the same care given 
to a finely made automobile engine. It is adjustable to angle and depth of stern of all rowboats, 
and gives a speed of eight miles an hour. Its propeller is weedless, and the motor is free from 
vibration, and clean to handle. Women and children operate it with ease and its simplicity and 
other excellent features have brought about its use by thousands who, ex- 
periencing the delightful thrill of dashing through the waves in a motor 
driven rowboat, knew the enjoyment of pleasures on the water that they 
never had before. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog describing the motor and showing 
its use in various parts of the world will be mailed free upon request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
100 F Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York City Show Rooms: Hudson Terminal Building., 30 Church St., N. Y. 
California Show Rooms: 423 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
Seattle Representatives: Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co., Seattle, Wash. 











The Only Wall Board that 
Can Be Successfully 


Papered 


ECAUSE it is the only wall board 
that is strong enough and stiff enough 
to stand the ‘‘pull’® that wall paper 
exerts when adhered to another surface. 

Compo-Board is also the only wall 
board that doesn * "t have to be paneled. 
You can ons it if you wish, but 
you can also have walls and ceilings 
smoother than plaster that lend them- 
selves to artistic decoration by any 
method. 





The exclusive construction of Compo-Board 


as anes by the cross-section view at 
side —_ ains this strength as well as its 
many other qualities—its durability and imper- 
viousness to cold, heat and moisture. A layer 
of kiln-dried wood slats form the core or “‘back- 
bone,” then on each side a layer of air-tight 
cement, then a layer of specially prepared paper. 
The whole is subjected to heavy pressure and 
intense heat until it becomes one integral piece, 
a stiff straight sheet ¢ ack ene with the 
strength of a twelve-inch plaster wall. 


Sample and Interesting Books Free 


They will give you a better idea of what 
Compo-Board is ; and a chance to test, compare 
and prove its superiority over lath and plaster, 
“Wall Boards” and substitutes. Write for 
them today. 


Compo-Boar¢ is sold in strips four feet wide, 
one to eighteen feet long, by dealers in most 
every town. 

Up-to-date manufacturers have found it the 
ideal material for drawer bottoms, case backs, 
incubator lining = a lot of other uses. Write 
for interesting 


Northwestern Compo-Board 
Company 


4308 Lyndale Ave, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is a slightly re- 
duced cross-section illust rationof Compo-Board. 












KINNEY 
Electric LAMP 


Floor 


Throws its light directly upon 
your work, and protects the eyes. 
Stands 76 inches high when ex- 
tended. Telescopic Tube lowers 
it 16inches. Easily adjustable to 
any angle. 
Beautifully finished in Brush 
Brass or Verde Green. 
Expressed prepaid, complete as 
shown, for $6.25 east of Mississip- 
pi. West $7.00. 

Made exclusively by 
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fancy, according to individual taste; these 
are the , components of the old-fashioned 
garden.’ 








Kennedy. M. English Li — 1880- 
yt Sith, * bp. 340. oston: Small, , Maynard 


It is fortunate that this period of English 
literature has been described promptly. 
Otherwise it might never have been de- 
scribed at all. Few of the names which 
form the titles of Mr. Kennedy’s chapters 
will appear in the final summing up of 
public opinion, and these will have but 
passing mention. The period ,is a literary 
Slough of Despond,—a melancholy atmos- 
phere pervades it. Weakness of will, lack 
of self-control, life unspiritualized lead 
many of its men of genius to the blackest: 
of despair and to ignoble death. Mr. 
Kennedy’s discussions of Pater, Wilde, 
Shaw, Wells, Gesseng, and the contribut- 
ors to the Yellow Book are of immediate 
interest. The atheism, materialism, ideal- 
ism, romanticism which dominated the 
literary world in this last generation must 
be followed by a return to classicism and to 
faith in its most aristocratic form, if a 
creative period of English literature is to 
succeed the melancholy days now happily 
near their end,—this is the conclusion of 
Mr. Kennedy’s serious studies. 


Deveraux, Roy. ts of Algeria. His- 
torical, Pictoria Copia, Illustrated. Map. 
a" pp. 316. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
3.50 net. 


The searchlight of the book world is 
turned now upon China and now upon 
North Africa. Volume after volume on 
these lands of paramount interest are fol- 
lowing one another in quick succession 
upon the literary table. Before we have 
quite finished the captivating chapters of 
Mr. Powell’s ‘‘The Last Frontier,” Mr. 
Deveraux’s book invites us to linger in the 
same fascinating region, and we gladly 
accept his invitation. We do not always 
see or wish to see what he sees, but his 
comments on it are never uninteresting 
and usually of genuine value. El-Djezair— 
Timgad—Biskra, these are the charms 
which impel the modern tourist to pack his 
steamer-trunk and consult the sailing-lists. 
But Mr. Deveraux is not writing primarily 
for the tourist, but rather for the student 
of history and political economy to whom 


fresh woods and pastures new. His book 
provides a vast amount of material of the 
greatest importance upon the ancient and 
the recent colonization of North Africa, 
upon the political and industrial features 
of Algeria and Tunisia, and upon the past 
and future of Islam. The essay on Islam 
deserves careful study tho it brings a heavy 
heart. 


Cook, Elizabeth Christine. Literary Influ- 
ences in Colonial iB 1704-1750. 
Cloth. 8vo, pp. xi-—279. York: Columbia 


University Press. 1912. $1. 50 net. 


One of the few really interesting volumes 
to come from the doctorial dissertation 
mill is Miss Cook’s account of the literary 
efforts of our early colonial newspapers. 
The chief influence was, quite naturally, 
that of Joseph Addison and his fellow 
periodical essayists in London. Tho 
journalism had an earlier rise in the North- 
ern colonies, there seems to have been an 
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Here Addison had to share his homage with 
Pope. The colonial newspapers which 
used enough literary matter, original or 
from English sources, to be considered at 
length by Miss Cook are The New England 
Courant, The New England Weekly Journai, 
Bradford’s American Mercury, Franklin’s 
Pennsylvania Gazette, The New York 
Gazette, Zanger’s New York Weekly Journai, 
The Maryland Gazette, The Virginia Gazetic, 
and The South Carolina Gazette. 


Sneath, E. Hershey. Wordsworth; Poet «f 
Nature and Poet al ‘an, 8vo, pp. 320. Bosto::: 
Ginn & Co. 1912. $2. 


As indicated in the sub-title, Professo: 
Sneath aims to trace Wordsworth’s menti{ 
and spiritual development as Poet of Ma: 
and of Nature. For the first half of the 
book this amounts to little more than « 
commentary on ‘“‘The Prelude.’ In fac, 
throughout the author does not get very 
far from Wordsworth’s own interpretatio:: 
of his own inner life as set forth in his poetry. 
This is a book for the true Wordsworthiax : 
it should add somewhat to his understand - 
ing of the poet’s psychology and the sourc: 
of his philosophy. But we think that other 
readers will find it an uninspired, repeti- 
tious discussion of what to them is by no 
means the most interesting side of th: 
poet’s work, a discussion which is only 
interpreted by detailed analyses of some 
of Wordsworth’s more important poems. 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold and Rented, Calvir 
Noyes. A History of the United States for 
Grammar-Schools. 12mo, pp. 471. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Mr. Thwaites has so long been identi- 
fied with advanced methods in writing 
history and in collecting the raw materia! 
of history; moreover, he has so long been 
in close touch with notable educational 
work in the State of Wisconsin, that this 
little history for schools was certain to 
command attention in educational circles. 
Intended as it is for grammar-schools, Mr. 
Thwaites has admirably adapted himself 
to young minds. In selecting the illustra- 
tions he has shown large knowledge and 
command of the sources whence notable 
pictures could be drawn. Mr. Kendall’s 
part in the work is understood to have 
been the preparation of the supplementary, 
or technical, matter, such as the ‘‘ques- 
tions and suggestions’ and the subjects 
suggested for compositions. 


Tolman, William H. and Guthrie, Adelaide 

. Hygiene for the Worker. 12mo, pp. 225. 
New York: erican Book Company. 

Dr. Tolman has won for himself a place 
somewhat unique as director of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety, an institution 
from which large good has already come 
to factory and other workers with machin- 
ery, and the potentialities of which still 
remain beyond measure. Miss Guthrie 
is connected with the same museum in its 
department of research. The volume is 
issued in what is known as Crampton’s 
Hygienic Series, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
the director of physical training in the 
Department of Education in New York 
City, being the editor. It deals with a 
variety of topics of much importance to 
the mechanic and to the operative, such 
as clothing, food and drink, ventilation, 
holidays, accidents, first aid to the in- 
jured, and general hygiene. It is based 
on actual shop conditions as existing to- 
day. In its preparation access has been 
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The Easiest Way 
To Iron 


Let Us Prove It by 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial of the Simplex 


All drudgery of ironing 

day has been abolished 

by the Simplex Ironer. 

No more tired arms and 

feet, no lame back, no 

unbearable heat. [roning i is now made easy 

and pleasant with a saving of time, effort and 

money. Every housewife who does her own iron- 

ing or employs help to do it—also the Professional 

“= "\ Laundress—can save a large amount of time, labor, 
te tourewite money and clothes with the 


Simplex lroner 


The Practical Household Machine 


It produces the most beautiful finish, superior to that of an 
expert hand laundress, besides insuring longer life to your 
Linens, Towels, Curtains, Underwear, Flat Pieces—in fact, 
80% of your entire ironing. ‘Thousands of housewives 

throughout the United States use and 3 

recommend the Simplex Ironer. 
Costs only 1 cent per hour to heat 
by gas or gasoline. Also heated by electricity. Takes 


up little room. Will last a lifetime. Any per- 
Fag son can very easily operate it. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Ae us ai ead es you, at our expense, a Simplex 
Ironer to try 30 days FRE Ej in your home. 
Then you can determine its value. 
Mail us your request for FREE ‘‘ Ironing 
Hints” Booklet and 30 Days’ FREE Trial 
The Laundress Offer today before you forget. The Woman of Wealth 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 
508, I68 N. Michigan Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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UARANTEED to 
-exert a suction grip 
that is positively effective 
against skidding and loss 
\of traction on the wettest 
greasiest pavement. 


eturnable at full pur: 
of trial. Now in their 
nd redoubling sale—: 






price @fter reaso 
big season of year 


mall: 
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E the powerful cups unyieldingly resist 
ping Mature, they exert no resistan 
the rolling of the tire readily release 
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immune from the destructive effec 
snts and garage floors. 
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e of 4,000 miles attached to each casing is far 
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BBER COMPANY, 
ee BRANCHES 

3 004 Michigan Ave. 
is, 34S. 8th Street 


pany of New York 
Dallas, 411 S. Erv 


ay of California | 










Cornell Sectional Cottages, Garages, 
Churches, School-Houses, etc. Built in sections, and are quickly 
erected by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not necessary, 
as sections are numbered. Built of first-class material. Buildings 
are as durable as if built on the ground. We build houses to meet 
every need. We pay freight. Art catalog for 4c stamps. 

WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG, CO., 408 Wyckoff 8t., Ithaca,N.Y. 


or Little 


THE DOORS OF LIFE g.uic*'s 


Self-Healing. By WALTER DE VOE. 
Cloth. $1.00, net; by mail, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Who Doubts It’s BISSELL’S 


Thirty-seven years of unbroken leadership tells in brief the history of the Bissell 
Sweeper. Our goods have been constantly improved until today the “Cyco 
BALL-BEARING typifies the highest achisvoment in the carpet 

sweeper art. Runs so easily a mere touch propels; sweeps deeply and 
thoroughly without noise or dust and with no injury to fine = or 
carpets. Saves time, labor and health and will last for years. Price 
$2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all the best trade. 

. Write for free booklet, “Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Dept. 38A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufac- 
i turers in the World.) (30) 
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had toa large collection of working models, 
special reports, and photographs illustra- 
tive of what is being done for safety and 
hygiene in the best American shops. Sug- 
gestions have also been drawn from mu- 
seums of safety in European cities, such 
as Berlin, Munich, and Paris. 

Bryan, William Jennings. A Tale of Two 
Conventions, Being an Account of the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions of June, 1912, 
with an Outline of the Progressive National Conven- 
tion in August of the same year. With selections of 
notable s hes. Edited by Virgil V. MeNit<. 
Illustra from contemporary cartoons. 12mo, 
pp. 307. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Compan;. 


Mr. Bryan’s recent elevation to th» 
chief office in the Cabinet of Presiden! 
Wilson has not crowded from men’s minds 
recollections of his important work las: 
summer at Chicago and Baltimore in r- 
porting the Republican and Democrati:: 
National Conventions for a syndicate o! 
newspapers. There were forty-two cf 
these newspapers distributed over th» 
country—north, south, east, and west, a: 
far as San Francisco. It was suggested to 
him at the time that a valuable recor: 
might be made by reprinting these dail: 
reports with the addition of the importan‘ 
speeches made in the conventions ani 
other matter of his own commenting on the 
results of the work done by the two assem- 
blages of party delegates. The result is 
a permanent record such as no conventions, 
save perhaps those of 1860, have had 
made. Now that the candidates named ai 
Baltimore have been elected and inaugu- 
rated and Mr. Bryan, the reporter, has 
become Secretary of State, special interest 
should attach to this the latest of Mr. 
Bryan’s publications. 

Chase, J. Smeaton. California Coast Trails. 
A Horseback Ride from Mexico to Oregon. 8vo, 
pp. 326. Boston. Houghton, MifflinCompany. $2. 

This well-known writer on the Golden 
State has chosen a favorable opportunity— 
we may almost say he has taken time by 
the forelock, in his vivid description of 
what may still be called ‘‘Old California.” 
The wild Western features’ are so rapidly 
disappearing from this beautiful region and 
Eastern enterprise and social life are so 
widely spreading over its cities and villages 
that in a few years it will have become 
merged in the safe and stable monotone of 
the general Union. There is one peculiarity 
of the volume to be pointed out with great 
satisfaction. The writer prefixes a quota- 
tion from ‘‘Eothen”; it is in the spirit of 
Kinglake’s exquisite travel-book that Mr. 
Chase dwells upon the picturesque and 
startling beauty of Californian scenery. 
The imaginative glow which he imparts to 
his narrative is particularly attractive. 
The material progress, the. trade and in- 
dustry of the country he leaves to other 
people to discuss, but we have in these 
chapters the impressions received by a fine 
mind of a poetie cast which impart to the 
reader a knowledge of California only sec- 
ond to that to be derived from a personal 
visit. The book is fully illustrated from 
the author’s photographs, which are ex- 
cellent. A good index supplies the reader 
with clues to places which he desires to hear 
about. There is also a ‘‘Pronouncing 
Glossary of Spanish Terms and Place- 
names” which will be useful to those who 
can not read ‘‘ Don Quixote” in the original. 
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Pike Peerless 
Tool Grinders . 


R fast, cool-cutting, accurate grind- 
ing of all kinds of steel tools about 
the house, the shop and the farm. 

Equipped with the Prke Bevel Guide, 
these grinders enable even the novice to 
grind tools as true as an expert. Pike 
Peerless Grinders are built as painstak- 
ingly as the vital parts of an automobile 
motor and GUARANTEED FOREVER 
against all mechanical defects. 

Pike Peerless Junior (5 in. wheel). $5.00 
Pike Peerless Senior (6in. wheel), $7.00 
Other Pike Grinders from $3.06 up. 
Send tor our new booklet on grinders. 


Kantbreak 
Knife Sharpener 


R putting a keen, fast edge on 
kitchen and carving knives in the 
quickest time and with the best re- 

sults. Indispensable tothe man who carves 
and wants his knife to cut clean and keen. 
Unbreakable, because it’s reinforced with 
a steel rod running throughout its length 
and because it’s rubber mounted. Price 
35c at your dealer’s, or the same if sent 
direct, prepaid by us. 
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Two sides to the 
Razor-edge Problem 


Begin now to get some fun out of shaving. 
Get on friendly terms with that razor of yours. 
Learn the two sides of the razor-edge problem 
—stropping and honing. 

Stropping alone fails to give that keen, smooth 
razor edge which makes shaving a comfort and pleasure. 


: Two or three strokes on a good hone every day 
is the barber’s way and the only way to get the dest out 
of a razor. 


Here’s a device that solves 
the razor-edge problem—that 


ve] ¢ makes honing easy for any man. 
oe It’s the 


STROP-HONE 


It has two sides—one side a hone, the 
other astrop. Now, the ordinary hone needs 
water or oil or lather—it means a mussy, 

time-killing job. But this hone is used dry. So the two 
or three strokes of your razor on this hone every morn- 
ing take hardly a second. Besides, this daily honing 
means that /ess time is needed for stropping. 


To strop, merely reverse to the strop side. This 
strop is held scientifically taut and can not sag and round 
the razor’s bevel. A few licks put the finishing touch 
on the razor’s edge—a result as good as the barber’s. 


The Pike Strop-Hone is the most practical thing ‘‘ever’’ for 
razors—both safety and old-style. You'd pay a dollar for a good strop 
or a good hone. Here’s the best of both at the cost of one. The Pike 
Strop-Hone costs but a dollar if purchased at your hardware or tool 
dealer’s, or if sent direct prepaid by us. 


The Pike Strop-Hone has made shaving a delight for hundreds 
of men. It will make YOUR razor behave. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., 121 Main St., Pike, N.H. 


Let us mail you our Pike India Vest Pocket Stone, 
not for razors, but for pen knives, office use, etc. It 
will show you how quickly and well all Pike Stones 


sharpen. Merely send your dealer’s name and 4c 
for packing and mailing. We'll include our fa- 
mous book, ‘‘HOW TO SHARPEN’’—also our 
new booklet showing Pike Peerless Tool Grinders. 
You'll be pleased. Write today. 








My Private 
Havana 





Tobacco has long 
been my hobby. 


Some call me a con- 


noisseur. For 30 lyears 
I was constantly seeking 
an ideal Havana leaf. 

I found it in a leaf which 
grows in a mountainous 
district in Cuba. It has 
the mildest, sweetest flavor 
I have ever known in to- 
bacco. I have never found 
anything near so exquisite 
in a ready-made cigar. 

An expert in Cuba se- 
cures this leaf for me. And 
I have it made up for my 
own private use, wrapped 
with my monogram band. 

I have long supplied this 
cigar to my friends, and the 
circle of users has grown 
into thousands. Now 
shall gladly supply a few 
more who seek a rare cigar. 

Having quit business, Iam 
making this hobby a pas- 
time. Not seeking a profit, 
I am quoting a price which 
is pretty close to cost. I 
ship by Parcel Post. 

But I can supply but a limited 
number. I seek only men who , 
want something exceptional —* 
men who enjoy a rare, sweet 


smoke. I am not after bargain- 
hunters. 


Five Cigars Free 


I will mail you as samples five 
cigars free. Just send me 10 cents 
to partly cover expenses and I 
will supply the cigars. I only ask 
this 10 cents to pick out the right 
sort of people. 

If you are delighted, then order as wanted. 
The price is $5 per hundred—#2.60 for 50—all 
charges paid. If you wish, I will open a charge 
account. Write now for the five cigars. (22) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
716 Byers Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 























THE THIRD EARL OF CRAVEN 


Inventor of the 
Finest Smoking Tobacco in the World 


Craven Mixture 


(Made in England) 
What I call the “Arcadia” in 
““My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 
Mixture and no other. /7. 4%. BARRIE 


This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

If your dealer cannot supply you at once, send 
go cents for 114 oz. or 60 cents for 3 oz. sealed 
tin, especially imported for fastidious smokers. 


Packed two ways. Loose ot in 
Cartridge form for Baron Pipe Filler. 


U.S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS, L 
123 West 23d Stre New Yok City 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


POETRY OF ALFRED NOYES 


When ‘‘ The Enchanted Island, and Other 
Poems”’ was published, in 1910, Edmund 
Gosse wrote to Alfred Noyes: ‘‘The whole 
book is full of beauty, and confirms me in 
my belief that you are the leader among the 
English poets of the last generation.’’ And 
Theodore Watts-Dunton wrote: ‘‘To me, 
who believe that the singing quality is the 
first quality of poetry, it seems that you 
are right away (now that Swinburne is 
gone) the first of our living poets.’’ This 
is high praise, but the reading of Mr. 
Noyes’ works tends by no means to convict 
these critics of exaggeration. Since 1909 
three volumes of his verse have been offered 
to the American public by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. The first of these was 
‘*Drake.’”’ This was an epic telling the 
brave adventures of Sir Francis Drake, 
his voyage around the world, and his 
battle with the Spanish Armada. Then 
came ‘‘The Enchanted Island, and Other 
Poems,” a collection of melodious and 
thoughtful lyrics, several of which, par- 
ticularly ‘‘Lavender’’ and the faultless 
sonnet, ‘‘For the Eightieth Birthday of 
George Meredith,’’ are valuable additions 
to the wealth of English poetry. This was 
followed by ‘‘Sherwood, or Robin Hood and 
the Three Kings,’’ a drama in verse, full of 
swift action, stirring songs, and splendid 
pageantry. Now the same publishers an- 
nounce for publication, during the present 
month, ‘‘Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” 
These poems, like ‘Drake,’ appeared 
serially in Blackwood’s Magazine, and quo- 
tations from them have been made in these 
columns. Mr. Noyes is now visiting Amer- 
ica and delivering lectures in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities. 

The poems which we print below are 
copyrighted in America by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., and are included in their 
publication, ‘“‘Tales of The Mermaid 
Tavern.” The first we take from the tale 
called ‘‘A Coiner of Angels,’ which tells 
of the death of Robert Greene. The song 
is sung by Dekker. It shows admirably 
Noyes’ ability to make music out of words, 
and his gay, wholesome spirit. 


The Little Red Ring 
By ALFRED NOYES 


Seven wise men on an old black settle, 

Seven wise men of the Mermaid Inn, 
Ringing blades of the one right metal, 

What is the best that a blade can win? 
Bread and cheese, and a few small kisses? 

Ha! ha! ha! Would you like them—you? 
—aAy, if Dame Venus would add tod her blisaes 

A roaring fire and a friend or two! 


Chorus 
Up now, answer me, tell me true!— 
—Ay, if the hussy would add to her blisses 
A roaring fire and a friend or two! 





What will you say when the world is dying? 
What, when the last wild midnight falls 

Dark, too dark for the bat to be flying 
Round the ruins of old St. Paul's? 

What will be last of the lights to perish? 
What but the little red ring we knew, 

Lighting the hands and the hearts that cherish 
A fire, a fire, and a friend or two! 


Chorus 
Up now, answer me, tell me true! 
What will be last of the stars to perish? 





—The fire that lighteth a friend or two! 
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Up now, answer me, on your mettle, 
Wisest man of the Mermaid Inn, 
Soberest man on the old black settle, 
Out with the truth! It was never a sin— 
Well, if God saved me alone of the seven, 
Telling me you must be damned, or you, 
This, I would say, ‘this is hell, not heaven! 
Give me the fire and a friend or two!” 


Chorus 
Steel was never so ringing true; 
“God,” we would say, ‘‘ this is hell, not heaven! 
Give us the fire, and a friend or two.” 


Equally musical but greatly different in 
method and thought is this ballad, in which 
Will Kemp, the famous jester who danced 
from Norwich to London, tells one of his 
fantastic experiences. No one but a mast:r 
of rhythms could make his phrases tres:| 
so sprightly a measure. 


The Companion of a Mile 


By ALFRED NOYES 


At Melford town, at Melford town, at little gre, - 
roofed Melford town, 
A long mile from Sudbury, upon the villag:: 
green, 
We danced into a merry rout of country-folk tha: 
skipt about 
A hobby-horse, a May-pole, and a laughin. 
white-pot queen. 


They thronged about us as we stayed, and there 
I gave my sunshine maid 
An English crown for cakes and ale—her dancing 
was so true! 
And ‘Nay,”’ she said, ‘‘I danced my mile for 
love!’’ I answered with a smile, 
““"Tis but a silver token, lass, thou’st won tha‘ 
wager, too.” 


I took my leash of morrice-bells, my treble, bass. 
and tenor bells, 
They pealed like distant marriage-bells! 
up came William Bee 
With Georgie Sprat, my overseer, and Thomas 
Slye, my tabourer, 
‘*Farewell,’’ she laughed, and vanished with a 
Suffolk courtesie. 


And 


I legpt away to Rockland, and from Rockland 
on to Hingham, 
From Hingham on to Norwich, sirs! 
heard a-while 
The throngs that followed after, with their shout- 
ing and their laughter, 
For a shadow danced beside me, my companion 
of a mile! 


I hardly 


At Norwich, by St. Giles his gate, I entered, and 
the Mayor in state, 
With all the rosy knights and squires for 
twenty miles about, 
With trumpets and with minstrelsy. was waiting 
there to welcome me; 
And, as I skipt into the street, the City raised a 
shout. 


They gave me what I did not seek! I fed on 
roasted swans a week! 
They pledged me in their malmsey, and they 
lined me warm with ale! 
They sleeked my skin with red-deer pies, and all 
that runs and swims and flies; 
But, through the clashing wine-cups, O, I heard 
her clanking pail. 


And, rising from his crimson chair, the worshipful 
and portly Mayor 
Bequeathed me forty shillings every year that I 
should live, 
With five good angels in my hand that I might 
drink while I could stand! 
They gave me golden angels! 
they could not give. 


They made Will Kemp, thenceforward, sirs, 
Freeman of Marchaunt Venturers! 


What I lacked 





(Continued on page 664) 
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INEXPENSIVE FIREPROOF CON- 
STRUCTION WITH HY-RIB 
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1 the modern construction—perma- 
. nen. duvabitty, fire tabi teas and economy—are ensured by the use 
y-rib. A steel eanthaen, stiffened by rigid deép ribs, Hy-rib 
r lhe away with forms and perfectly reinforces concrete. Hy-rib 
construction is monolithic, permanent—never burns or rots. 
Roofs Hy-rib roofs are light, fireproof and low in first cost. 
Their after-cost is practically nothing. 
W. lls Since Hy-rib combines reinforcement, forms, lath and 
a studs, Hy-rib walls are built more quickly, with less labor 
and at lower cost. 
Partitions, floors, ceilin etc., built with 
Partitions, etc. Hy-rib are easily and cheaply constructed, 
permanent, fireproof and sanitary. 

Whenever or whatever you intend to build, it will 
Pay you to learn about the economy and other advan- 
tages of Hy-rib. Write us about your plans and receive 
interesting literature and useful suggestions free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


636 Trussed Concrete Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
Reinforcing, Hy-rib and Lath, Steel Sash, etc. 
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The Look into theFuture 


Is brighter if the father during his life- 
time made provision for the support of his 
wife and children. 


In purchasing Life Insurance, Remember Guar- 
anteed Low Cost Life Insurance specialized by The 
TRAVELERS is pure insurance protection, free 
from every element of speculation. 

It guarantees from the beginning the - largest 
amount of complete life insurance that your pay- 
ment will purchase. 

Every result is known from the date of purchase: 
there are no estimates, no possible disappointment. 

These contracts are clear, concfse, and contain 
in addition to liberal values and safeguards The 

TRAVELERS famous Disability Provision, where- 
by the Company assumes the payment of premiums 
in case you are totally and. permanently disabled 
by accident or disease. 

We will furnish a contract fitted to your particu- 
lar needs and adaptable to future emergencies. 


MORAL: Insure in The TRAVELERS 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 662) 


They hoped that I would dance again from 
Norwich up to York; 
Then they asked me, all together, had I met with 
right May weather, 
And they praised my heels of feather, and my 
heart, my heart of cork. 


As I came home by Sudbury, by little red-roofcd 

Sudbury, 
I waited for my bare-foot maid, among ker 
satin kine! 

I heard a peal of wedding-bells, of treble, bass, and 
tenor bells: 

“*Ring well,’’ I cried, ‘‘this bridal morn! 
soon shall ring for mine!” 


You 


I found her footprints in the grass, just where 
she stood and saw me pass, 
I stood within her own sweet field and waited for 
my May. 
I laughed. The dance has turned about! I 
stand within: she'll pass without, 
And—down the road the wedding came, the roid 
I danced that day! 


IT saw the wedding-folk go by, with laughter ard 
with minsirelsy, 
I gazed across her own sweet hedge, I caught i:r 
happy smile, 
I saw the tall young butcher pass to little red-rooj:d 
Sudbury, 
His bride upon his arm, my lost companion of a 
mile. 


And here again is a splendid song from 
“Big Ben,” the tale of which Ben Jonson 
is hero. All the romance of Elizabethan 

England, the England of Nash, Greene, 

Kit Marlowe, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 

Shakespeare, is in these lines, set down 

vividly and surely. Here is that combina- 

tion of realism and imagination which is 

seen only in the writings of great, artists. 

Chapman, Marston, and Jonson have been 

released from imprisonment and the fear 

of mutilation by the good efforts of Camden 

and Selden. They come down the street ! 
to the tavern accompanied by a great 

crowd singing this song: 


The Mermaid Inn 
By ALFRED NOYES 


The prentice whistles at break of day 
All under fair roofs and towers, 

When the old Cheape openeth every way 
Her little sweet inns like flowers: 

And he sings like a lark, both early and late, 
To think, if his house take fire, 

At the good Green Dragon in Bishopsgate 

He may drink to his heart's desire. 







Chorus 
Or sit at his ease in the old Cross Keys 
And drink to his heart’s desire. 








But I, as I walk by Red Rose Lane, 
Tho it warmeth my heart to see 

The Swan, the Golden Hind, and the Crane, 
With the door set wide for me; 

Tho’ Signs like daffodils paint the strand 
Where the thirsty bees begin, 

Of all the good taverns in England 
My choice is—The Mermaid Inn. 


Chorus 
There is much to be said for The Saracen's Head, 
But my choice is the Mermaid Inn. 
There was a Prince—long since, long since?— 
To East-Cheape did resort, 
For that he loved The Blue Boar's Head 
Far better than Crown or Court; 
But old King Harry in Westminster 
Hung up, for all to see, 
Three bells of power in St. Stephen's Tower, 
Yea, bells of a thousand and three. 
(Continued on page 666) 
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Your 
Dealer Urges You to 
Try This Mop at His Risk 


and if it does not prove, in two short days, to be the 
greatest help to clean housekeeping you ever tried, your 
money will be promptly returned. 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop puts an end to back-bréaking polishing and 
cleaning of floors, the moving of beds and heavy furniture to dust under 


them, the vee, and standing on chairs to clean molding and tops of doors. 
Gets the dust everywhere and holds it. 


(dar Mop 
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finish. Does not give a foggy, bluish cast or make the 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 664) 


Chorus 
Three bells of power in a timber tower, 
Thirty thousand and three. — 


For Harry the Fourth was a godly king 
And loved great godly bells! 

He bade them ring and he bade them swing 
Till a man might hear nought else. 

In every tavern it soured the sack 
With discord and with din; 

But they drowned it all in a madrigal 
Like this, at the Mermaid Inn. 


Chorus 
They drowned it all in a madrigal 
Like this, at the Mermaid Inn. 


The Cardinal's Hat is a very good inn, 
And so is the Puritan's Head; 

But I knew a sign of Wine, a Wine 
That is better when all is said. 

It is whiter than Venus, redder than Mars 
It was old when the world begun; 

For all good inns are moons or stars, 
But the Mermaid is their Sun. 


Chorus 
They are all alight like moons in the night, 
But the Mermaid is their Sun. 


Therefore, when priest or parson cries 
That inns like flowers increase, 

I say that mine inn is a church likewise, 
And I say to them “ Be at peace!”’ 

An host may gather in dark St. Paul’s 
To salve their souls from sin; 

But the Light may be where “two or three’”’ 
Drink Wine in the Mermaid Inn. 


Chorus 
The Light may be where ‘‘two or three”’ 
Drink Wine in the Mermaid Inn. — 


This is splendid poetry, rich in music and 
color, but Alfred Noyes is not limited to 
writing of this sort. From ‘‘Drake, An 
English Epic” (Stokes), we take this tre- 
mendous story of battle. In all English 
verse it is hard to find a rhymed description 
ef warfare equal to this in realism and 
dramatic intensity. 


The Coming of Drake 
By ALFRED NOYES 


Like one huge moving coast-line on they came 
Crashing, and closed the ships of England round 
With one fierce crescent of thunder and sweeping 
flame, 
One crimson scythe of Death, whose long sweep 
drowned 
The eternal ocean with its mighty sound, 
From heaven to heaven, one roar, one glitter of 
doom, 
While out to the sea-line’s blue remotest bound 
The ships of Drake still fled, and the red fume 
Of battle thickened and shrouded shoal and sea 
with gloom. | 


The distant sea, the close white menacing shoals 
Are shrouded! And the lion's brood fight on! 
And now death’s very midnight round them rolls; 

Rent is the flag that late so proudly shone; 
The red decks reel, and their last hope seems gone! 
Round them they still keep one clear ring of sea: 
It narrows; but-the lion’s brood fight on, 
Ungrappled still. still fearless and still free, 
While the white menacing shoals creep slowly out 
to lee. 


Now through the red rents of each fire-cleft cloud, 
High o’er the British blood-greased decks flash 
out 
Thousands of swarthy faces, crowd on crowd 
Surging, with one tremendous hurricane shout 
On, to the grapple! and still the grim redoubt 
Of the oaken bulwarks rolls them back again, 
As buffeted waves that shatter in the furious bout 
When cannonading cliffs meet the full main 
And hurl it back in smoke,—so Britain hurls back 
Spain; 
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Hurls her back, only to see her return, 
Darkening the heavens with billow on billow of 
sail; 
Round that huge storm the waves like lava burn, 
The daylight withers, and the sea-winds fail! 
Seamen of England, what shall now avail 


Your naked arms? Before those blasts of doo:n 
The sun is quenched, the very sea-waves quail: 
High overhead their triumphing thousands 
loom, 
When hark! what low deep guns to windward 
suddenly boom? 


What low deep strange new thunders faraway 
Respond to the triumphant shout of Spain? 
Is it the wind that shakes their giant array? 
Ts it the deep wrath of the rising main? 
Is it—El Draque? El Draque! Ay, shout again, 
His thunders burst upon your windward flank: :;; 
The shoals creep out to leeward! Is it plain 
At last, what earthquake heaves your herd. i 
ranks 
Huddled in huge dismay tow’rds those whi's 
foam-swept banks? 


Noyes has written but few sonnets, ar 


these are admirably made. That printe:! 
below is perhaps the best. The seatet ‘s 
particularly memorable. The poem 


printed in ‘‘The Enchanted Island, an.i 
Other Poems” (Stokes). 


For the Eightieth Birthday of 
George Meredith 


By ALFRED NOYES 


A health, a ringing health, unto the king 
Of all our hearts to-day! But what proud sonz 
Should follow on the thought, nor do him wrong? 
Except the sea were harp, each mirthful string 
The lovely lightning of the nights of Spring, 
And Dawn the lonely listener, glad and grave 
With colors of the sea-shell and the wave 
In brightening eye and cheek, there is none to sing! 


Drink to him, as men upon an Alpine peak 
Brim one immortal cup of crimson wine, 
And into it drop one pure cold crust of snow, 
Then hold it up, too rapturously to speak 
And drink—to the mountains, line on glitter- 
ing line, 
Surging away into the sunset-glow. 


And from ‘‘Sherwood’’ (Stokes), we 
take this chivalrous prayer, full of high 
courage and shining phrases. 


The Prayer of Richard Lion-Heart 
By ALFRED NOYES 


Once, in this chapel, Lord, 
Young and undaunted, 
Over my virgin sword 
Lightly I chaunted,— 
**Dawn ends my watch. I go 
Shining to meet the foe! 


“Swift with thy dawn,’’ I said, 
“*Set the lists ringing! 
Soon shall thy foe be sped, 
And the world singing! 
Bless my bright plume for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


**War-worn I kneel to-night, 
Lord, by thine altar! 
Oh, in to-morrow'’s fight, 
Let me not falter! 
Bless my dark arms for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


“*Keep Thou my broken sword 

All the long night through, 
While I keep watch and ward! 
Then—the red fight through, 
Bless the wrenched haft of me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. .., 


“‘Keep Thou the sullied mail, 
Lord, that I tender 
Here, at thine altar-rail! 
Then—let thy splendor 
Touch it once . . . and I go 


Stainless to meet the foe.” 
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Everything you want in a Six. 

Everything, worth while, that has been invented or 
designed for a Six. 

And, in addition, this car has more new and prac- 
tical improvements and comforts than most other Sixes. 


And the price is just about half that of the other 
high grade six cylinder cars. 


A few of the more important specifications 


Electric Starter, which never Big, single electric parabolic One piece, ali steel body, steel 60 horsepower, long-stroke mo- 
fails to start instantly—win- ‘ head light, sunk flush with Pullman car construction—no tor—3§ in. by 6 in. 
ter or summer the radiator ‘ joints, no rivets, no wood Wheel Base, 128 inches 


from the 
Ail lights are electric Electric horn oe, Care Tires, 36x4} 


Demountable Rims. 
Center Control Bosch Magneto 
Left Hand Drive Warner Auto-Meter 
Four Speed Transmission Equipment—everything com- 
Full Floating Rear Axle plete from tools to top 


You will be interested in the many new and novel Garford Six 
features. Our 1913 catalogue describes and illustrates the 
entire car. Copy to you gratis. Please address Dept. 4. 






































































































COWARD sirrorr SHOE 


Weakness in the arch structure is prompt- 
ly relieved by the helpful aid of the 
Coward Arch Support Shoe. Con- 
structed on correct principles—holds arch 
in place—eases foot strain and fatigue. 


Coward Arch rreng “we Shoe and 
Coward Extension 1, have been 
made by James S. Coward, in his 
Custom Dept. for over 30 years. 
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264-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
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Prepare for the future of your 
library. Your library will grow 
with the years and it will develop 
faster than you may anticipate. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookeases 


grow apace with your library. They 
are an aid to library building because 
they afford opportunity to classify 
books according to topics and authors. 
The Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is 
made in many styles, finished to suit 
the celor scheme of different interior 
trims. Sold by 1,500 authorized 
agencies. Write for catalog. 



















Address Dept. V. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broad- 
way; Chicago, 231- md 4 Ww abash ares Il 
ington, 1218-12.0 N. 91-93 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


“TIRPITZ THE ETERNAL” 


THER German Cabinet officials have 

appeared and disappeared by the 
half-dozen, but Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
grizzled, fork-bearded old man who de- 
signed the Naval Law, has been Secretary 
of State for the Navy for fourteen years. 
No other German Minister but Bismarck 
ever survived the vicissitudes of politics 
so long, and it has become a habit of the 
Germans to call him ‘‘ Tirpitz the Eternal.” 
The record of his official career at Berlin is 
a story of great importance to the whole 
civilized world, because it is the history of 
the upbuilding of the great German Navy, 
which, as everybody knows, has had a 
weighty bearing upon international affairs 
wherever German interests were con- 
cerned, and which the Kaiser now relies 
upon in very much the same way that a 
farmer’s wife would rely upon a bulldog 
chained in her back yard if dangerous- 
looking tramps were lurking about her 
neighborhood. The story is told by Fred- 
erick William Wile, the London Daily 
Mail’s Berlin correspondent: 


The Kaiser, like old ‘‘ Abe’”’ Lincoln, does 
not believe in swapping horses in mid- 
stream. Germany is not rich in strong men 
of Chaneellorship rank. Von Tirpitz is one 
of them. His work at the Admiralty may be 
said to be finished. He has not only hewn 
the way, but trod it for a decade and a half, 
and he has bred a school of able subor- 
dinates who make the master-hand no 
longer indispensable. Germany itself, and, 
of course, Europe, has quite overlooked a 
significant change which took place at the 
Admiralty early in the winter. For the 
first time an Under-Secretary for the Navy 
was created. To fill the place, Admiral 
Capelle, Von Tirpitz’s adviser for fourteen 
years, was selected. Capelle had hitherto 
officiated at Von Tirpitz’s elbow as chief 
of the all-important Estimates Division. 
It is he, undoubtedly, who is destined to 
inherit the Tirpitz mantle. 

A Tirpitz Chancellorship and a Capelle 
Admiralty would mean but one thing—a 
German Government with ‘‘full steam 
ahead”’ as its naval policy. They are the 
two men who conceived the German naval 
program. It is they who abetted and pro- 
moted the ‘‘supplementary’’ legislation 
which has raised the Fatherland’s fleet ex- 
penditure by steady stages from £6,000,000 
in 1898 to £23,000,000 in 1913. Theirs is 
the astute combination which has so suc- 
cessfully played upon the passions of people 
and Parliament for the purpose of incessant 
naval expansion. Theirs is the glory for 
the system of education which has con- 
verted the peasant of the Black Forest, the 
mountaineer of the Bavarian Highlands, 
and the farmer of Brandenburg into as 
zealous enthusiasts for the fleet as the men 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel. The 
German Navy League is the instrument, 
but the strings of the league’s consum- 
mately clever agitation have been pulled 
in quarters where Admiral von Tirpitz is 
supreme. 
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It would libel Von Tirpitz to stigmatize 
him as Anglophobe. He is anything but 
that. He is a profound admirer of every. 
thing British. All his children have beep 
educated in England. English naval tra- 
ditions command his reverential respect, 
He has never ceased to hold them up to 
German sailormen as a model and inspira- 
tion. When the Naval Law of 1900 sprang 
from his sagacious brain he had little idea 
of entering the lists with Britain as an 
active competitor. British mistakes—the 
opportunities offered Germany to catch 
up with the Mistress of the Seas—gave him 
his chance. He took it, being a wise man 
and a statesman, and as often as succeed- 
ing events provided fresh opportunities he 
seized them, too. 


Tron resoluteness has been the making of 
both the Admiral himself and the German 
fleet. He is one Minister of the imperious 
Emperor who is not accustomed to yield. 
Mr. Wile proceeds: 


Manifold and versatile as Von Tirpitz’s 
services have been, they have been pre- 
eminent on the administrative side. Till 
he took hold of the Admiralty, Gerinan 
naval conditions were more or less chaotic. 
They lacked the continuity and system of 
the Army. The conception of the pro- 
gram was his first achievement. Then he 
was confronted with the hereulean task of 
popularizing it and of manipulating public 


sentiment from time to time whenever the - 


moment was ripe for extending the rami- 
fications of the original project. The 
triumphs of the Navy League and of the 
Admiralty Press Bureau—the conversion 
of the nation to a religious belief in its 
‘‘bitter need’’ of sea-power and in its ‘‘fu- 
ture on the water’’—are the triumphs of 
Von Tirpitz. He may himself disavow 
them, as he does so persuasively and 
adroitly from his place in the Reichstag on 
recurring occasions, but the laurels are his, 
for all that. The pamphlets and press 
polemics and periodical campaigns which 
always precede and accompany German 
naval increases bear far too plainly the 
earmarks of a directing genius to be 
identified with anybody but — the 
Eternal.” 

It has been my privilege on occasion to 
discuss Anglo-German naval policy with 
Von Tirpitz. He is suavity andfr ankness 
incarnate. He confesses unreservedly that 
his idea of German sea-power is that the 
Fatherland must prepare itself as soon as 
possible to throw decisive weight into the 
political scales wherever its vital interests 
are concerned. If the balance of power is 
altered to a degree whick. threatens Ger- 
many’s capacity to exercise such influ- 
ence, Von Tirpitz is ready instantly to de- 
mand fresh sacrifices from his countrymen. 
Specifically he favors the two-to-three 
standard as the only goal compatible with 
German necessities, as far as Great Britain 
is concerned. He believes that the pos- 
session of a fleet two-thirds as powerful in 
offensive units as the British Navy would 
effectually prevent combined Anglo-French 
military operations against Germany, be- 
sides making naval warfare, in the spirit of 
the Fleet Law’s preamble, a grave risk for 
Britain. 
riority of German guns. These are the 
ideals he has implanted in his subordinates 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Broom and Dust Cloth 


It costs less to use the Bissell Electric Suction 


Cleaner and have a truly clean, sanitary home. 


Forget for a moment the priceless value of more healthful surroundings; the sanitary gain; the 


greater comfort and lessened labor. 


Realize that just as a matter of economy— of dollars 


saved —owning a Bissell Suction Cleaner is cheaper than going without it. 


You will soon buy some kind of an electric cleaner. 


key to quality—and please remember always that 


“It’s the Speed and Volume of Rushing Air That Count” 


With the strongest motor used in any portable cleaner; an exhaust of special design; a light, flexible hose with 
tube space four times that of the ordinary 34-in. size, the Bissell has no superior at any price, either portable 
ur Stationary, measured in efficiency at the tools. 


In selecting it, get its full specifications—they give the 


Yet it costs you much less than any portable cleaner that even claims to be in its class. 








Specifications 

Air exhausted per minute - 80 cu. ft. 
Diameter of hose - - - - 14in. 
Motor - - « © © © © « 1 H. P. 
Length of cord- - - - - 30 ft. 
Length of hose and tools - 10 ft. 
Circle of operation - - - 80 ft. 
Weight - ----- only 33 lbs. 
































































































: Only $1.75 Per Week 


It cost you more to pretend to clean by the 
old-time, destructive methods than to clean 
clean the Bissell way. 

We'll gladly prove that to you, in your own 
home, on such easy terms that you can’t 
afford to go without. You are spending 
more right now. 

Just a trifling payment and then four whole 
weeks for you to decide, leisurely, alone, 
whether you will keep the Bissell. 

You can pay the balance with as little as $1.75 
per week. We pay the freight— both 
ways if you say so. 

There is a liberal cash discount for complete 
settlement any time you want to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

30 Day Test 

Try the Bissell in your own home or office for four 

whole weeks, for about what it would cost you 

to rent a cleaner for one week. 









Cut out the coupon and send it in today, so that 
we can give you more complete information about 
the Bissell and our Trial, Easy Payment Plan. 


You will see how easily it follows you about, run- 
ning lightly on its rubber-tired wheels, with no 
conscious effort. 

The illustration shows how you can clean a whole 
floor without changing the connection. 

The Bissell is easily carried from floor to floor by 
any one who can do light house work. 

It picks up the lint, cuttings, bits of metal, even 
pieces of cloth six inches square, without injury 
to the machine. 

It gets the last particle of dust from rugs and carpets, 
and picks up the larger waste just as easily. 

The Bissell is used not only in homes, but in the 
largest office buildings, hotels, theatres, restau- 
rants, etc. 


Agents Make Big Money 


A Bissell Agency makes money and gets business for hard- 
ware stores, and furniture, carpet, electrical, music and 
department stores. 

It offers more than other cleaners, because it does better 
cleaning, and is fitted free with polishing and grinding ap- 
pliances which lessen household drudgery. And it costs 
you less than any cleaners which claim to be as good. 

At slight expense it is also fitted to run washing machines, 
bread mixers, meat choppers and light machinery. 





COUPON 


The Bissell Motor Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Without obligating myself in any way, 
please tell me about your Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. 


The Bissell Motor Co., Sal eam FOL : 


226 Huron Street, 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ee ee | 








A Rare 


Flower 


The striking beauty of the 
New Hybrid African Daisy 
(only lately introduced by us) 
with its petals of many deli- 
cate hues and rich color com- 
binations and its center of 
deep black, adds distinctive 

individuality and charm to any garden. __ 

It is an exceptionally hardy-flower requiring no 


skill or attention to -grow—any soil, any climate 
will do. -The plant grows in graceful profusion 
to a height of from 12 to 15 inches. 


Atrial packet of pods § will be mailed you for 
10c, in coin or stamps. 


Seciban 


“The Most Reliable 


It always pays to plant reliable seeds—and Thor- 
burn’s Seis have stood the test of time. They 
are justly named ‘‘Seeds of a Century.” i 
end ten cents NOW for the packet of Daisy 
with which will be mailed you our Spring 
catalog as well as a handsome color reproduction 
of a group of the Daisies. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802 = 111 years ago 


33 H Barclay St., (M17) New York 








‘VU-ALL-NO-— 
AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious, 
creamy candy 
with a flavor 
all its own. 














VY-ALL-NO | 


-p INT. 
“AFTER DINNER MIN 
4 ‘ 


Sold in tin 
boxes only 
: : - never in 
ACTURING COY bulk. 
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DREERS 


DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


GARDEN BOOK) «oie: 


; aes you look- “F 

ing for a FF 
novelty in flow- 
ers or vegetables? 
Or a new Rose 
which delighted you last summer? 
Or perennials which are not kept 
in stock by the average dealer? 
Nine times out of ten 


“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee Edition of Dreer’s 
Garden Book describes and offers nearly 
five thousand species and varieties of 
Seeds, Plants ard Bulbs which include 
really everything worth growing in this 
country. Many of the sorts are illus- 
trated. and practical cultural notes on 
flowers and vegetables make this book of 
greater value than any half dozen books 
on gardening. 

Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication 


DREER’S PEERLESS GIANT PANSIES. 
A mixture of the most exclusive giant sorts in 
a bewildering range of rich ae. Sown 
out of doors by end of April, will bloom from 
July till — Bay a a 
ing enough se o produce nts, 
i conta per packet. DREER’S GARDEN 
BOOK free with each order. 











Special packets, contain- 
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at the Admiralty. They will live on, long 
after Von Tirpitz evacuates the Leipziger- 
Platz, whether for more exalted surround- 
ings in the Wilhelmstrasse or to a life of 
retirement after eminent national service. 

Imperial Germany will be well guided if 
Von Tirpitz is ever called to the bridge. 
Sound, sane, and sagacious, still young at 
sixty-three, a fearless, broad-minded pa- 
triot, a bluff sailorman, who presides over 
an ideal family life, he is a statesman in 
every fiber, Germany would lose in him a 
great naval administrator to gain a great 
Chancellor. 





LABOR’S VOICE IN THE CABINET 


LTHO many employers believe they 
know best what is good for their em- 
ployees, when the time came to pick a 
man for the new Cabinet position of Sec- 
retary of Labor President Wilson did not 
look among the financiers of New York, 
the meat-packers of Chicago, or the ranch- 
owners of the great plains. He wanted 
a man who had studied labor and indus- 
trial conditions from the inside, so to say, 
and many seem to suspect that he found 
pretty near the right sort of person in 
William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. Sec- 
retary Wilson has not only been a labor 
leader himself, but has been a laborer in 
the true sense of the word. When his 
father brought him over from Scotland in 
1871 he was nine years old and had never 
been to school. The family settled in 
Pennsylvania, and the elder Wilson, who 
was an invalid, found employment in a 
coal mine. He could not earn as much as 
a regular hand, and the boy had to work 
with him to keep the wolf shooed away 
from their humble door. While engaged 
in the work young Wilson received what 
education he could pick up in a helter-skel- 
ter way. The elder Wilson’s physical 
weakness lessened his earning capacity, 
but he was a fairly well-educated man and 
gave all his spare time to teaching the boy 
as much as he could fror elementary 
school books. The facts are furnished us 
by the Philadelphia correspondent of the 
New York Sun, whom we quote in part: 
The boy also studied at night, tho after 
the arduous day’s work the evening’s study 
was not usually long. There were few 
books, but these were thumbed over and 
over again. His father would take him 
occasionally to evening debates. In this 
way he learned to think as older men did, 
and he learned to talk about things that 
appealed to the miners as a class. Before 
he was fourteen he organized a debating 
society and took an active part in the 
affairs of the pecple among whom he lived. 
He formed the idea that it was necessary 
for some one to help the miners improve 
their condition. A desire to help his fel- 
low men thus became one of the keynotes 
of his life. 
In 1882 Wilson had to give up work in 
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the coal fields. The operators forbade hig 
employment because he had formed g 
miners’ union. They regarded him as g 
menace to their interests. His union wag 
the outgrowth of the little debating go. — 
ciety he had formed. 

Unable to get employment at any of 
thé mines of the East, he went to Iowa, 
where he worked as a fireman on the Hlli- 
nois Central Railroad. While on the engineg 
by day or night he was studying to be able 
to teach and lead men and help them. A 
year later he returned to Tioga County, 
Pa., and married Miss Agnes Williamson, 
of Arnot. He then decided to devote hig 
life to the cause of union labor, as he felf 
that he could do much which would result 
in better conditions for the laboring mea, 

When the United Mine Workers of 
America became an organization in 189 
it was partly due to Wilson’s negotiations 
that the union was formed. As a member 
of the national executive board of the old 
Miners’ Union he knew so much ahout 
the affairs of the workmen that it was de 
cided to adopt his plan. 

Some of the difficulties that he had to 
endure in his efforts to organize the union 
tested his courage as well as his resource. 
fulness. Not only were the coal companies 
against him, but many of the men were 
hostile. His life was constantly in danger, 
At times he in disguise would go down 
into the mines and plead with the menat 
their work. Had he been caught summary 
punishment would have been his portion, 
for the superintendents had given orders | 
that he was to be treated as a trespasser 
if caught in any of the mines. : 

He would hold meetings in the woods 
where the members of the union were out 
of the range of spies. So successful was he 
in the work of organizing that the union 
grew to be one of the most powerful in 
the United States. It is to-day a great 
factor in the largest industry in the United 
States. 3 

It was in the great strike of 1894 that 
Wilson’s loyalty was sorely tried. He had 
gone to West Virginia to organize the bitu- 
minous miners of that State. The opera- 
tors had him arrested on the charge of 
‘‘eontempt”’ and then released him think 
ing that he would leave the district. In- 
stead he began to work more assiduously 
than ever. He was again arrested. The 
operators tried to keep him in jail until 
after the strike was over, but he was re- 
leased under heavy bail. He held the 
miners together. A plan, so the story 
goes, was devised whereby he would be 
kidnapped, but one of the men selected 
for the deed went to Wilson, warned him 
of the plot and thwarted the attempt. 

Wilson was president of District No. 2 
in 1899 when a violent disturbance in the 
soft-coal fields of Pennsylvania took place. 
The men were desperate and on the point 
of abandoning the strike, when they were 
without funds and were informed that 
Wilson had sold them out. At a meeting 
of the miners some one called for Wilson, 
and then it was that voices shouted that 
he dare not come. 

The little gathering was probably the 
turning point in the life of the miners’ 
union in Pennsylvania. Just as they were 
about to form a plan of capitulating to the 
operators Wilson’s sturdy form was seen 
pushing through the edge of the crowd. 
He hurried into the midst of the miners 
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PORE SRA EO 


Coffee Percolators 
(Pot and Urn Style) 


Chafing Dishes 


(Ivory Enameled Food Pan) 


Tea Ball Tea Pots Toasters 
Water Heaters Casserole Dishes 
Alcohol Gas Stoves 
Chafing Dish Accessories Bread Makers, etc. 


Any cooking or heating device for use with alcohol, electricity 
or on an ordinary coal or gas range can be most satisfactorily 
selected from the famous Manning-Bowman Ware, whichis to 
be seen at hardware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


tN. anning- 


Alcohol or Elec- 
tricity—in over 100 
Styles and Sizes. 


Coffee -Percolators 


The most advanced ideas of the percolation principle of making coffee will be found in all the various 
styles of pot and urn percolators bearing the name Manning-Bowman. Made in over 100 styles and sizes. 


Let this name be your guide when buying—it assures you of the highest quality, and identifies the 
product of the manufacturer who developed the principle of percolation in coffee making. Further, it 
guarantees you a better, more healthful and more delicious cup of coffee in less time and at less cost than 
can be obtained by any other process. 


Special literature will be sent upon request, describing any article of the famous Manning-Bowman Ware 
in which you may be interested. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue C-3. Address 


- MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Have you 
eyeglass j{ 
sufficiency ? jj 


MEMBER 


Shi ur-on 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


THE NAME 


There's no slip to Shur-on Eyeglass 
Mountings fitted with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at the 


right point, H-7 Guards keep Shur- 
ons in place with hardly noticeable 
spring pressure. 


@ New Shur-ons have many other im- 
provements—soft pressure springs, 
neater lines, greater comfort, increased 
durability. 


@ Always best, 1912 improvements 
make Shur-ons better than ever—the 
result of 48 years, acquired skill. 


me | N.Y. 
Established in 1864 








French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can he learned quicklyy easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 
902 PutnamBldg. ,2W. 45th St.,N.¥, 





















i 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


you a 
“RANGER 


BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


repaid, to any place in 
E U. * without a cent 

im advance, and 
allow 10° dave" free trial 
from the day you receive it. 
If itdoes not suityou ineve-y 
way and is not all or more 
than we claim for it and a 









prices than an: fea A 
$10 to 825 middienen’s profit on every “bicycle. Highest 
grade models w' pore mare re-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, etc., at prices no higher than ches: mail 
— bic: clans also § medium grade is at 


in each townand district to 
aibe AGENTS WANTED tn coch t cpa atts 
You will 


— y Bicycle furnished by us. 

itonished our wonder; uy low and the 
liberal a mincnnane ‘er we give on tks first 
1913 sample Ate ¥ our Sore, Write at once for our 
thor ecial o; NOT BU Va noany Ree he pd of tires 
m pode a na price until you receiveour catalogue 
low ces and liberal —. 


and learn our pri Bicycle 
Deale are 7 fu can sell our bi cycle under you 
te at ble our prices. Orders filled 
nd-Hand Bicycles—. 
trade by ourChicago retail stores will beclosed out at once 
TIRES. each. Descri ist mailed free. 
Ti inner 


$s 
COASTER tubes, 


Sooty » opt. P-172 ¢ ae 
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and told them that he had been to Clear- 
field to raise funds for them to renew the 
struggle. The battle was renewed and 
the union won. 


The next year Wilson was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and during the six years he 
held this position he handled $6,000,000. 
The miners had so much confidence in him 
that they did not require a bond. To 
continue: 


While John Mitchell served as the man 
at the throttle of this great engine of or- 
ganization, Wilson was the fireman that 
fed the fuel to the engine. So evenly did 
he adjust the supply to the demand that 


at no time were the financial interests of | 


the organization imperiled. He worked 
day and night to have the machinery of 
the union run as smoothly as that of any 
great corporation. 

In the strikes of 1900 and 1902 he fur- 
nished the funds for feeding and clothing 
the miners, altho informed that Judge 
Keller had granted an injunction restrain- 
ing him from supplying food and clothes 
to the striking miners. 

‘An injunction,” said he, ‘“‘that re- 
strains me from furnishing food to hun- 
gry men, women, and children when I 
have in my possession the means to aid 
them will be violated by me until the ne- 
cessity of providing food has been removed 
or the corporeal power of the court over- 
whelms me. I will treat it as I would an 
order of a judge to stop breathing.” 

Meanwhile his family was growing. Ten 
children became the members of his home 
at Blossburg, Pa. To support them he 
has had a hard struggle. Before the union 
paid him a sufficient wage he worked at 
nearly every trade. There is hardly any 
kind of manual labor that he has not per- 
formed. 

He has worked in the woods, in the saw- 
mills, and prospected for coal. In a man- 
ner he became an independent coal op- 
erator, for he purchased a little coal mine 
of his own out of savings and sold the coal 
that he had picked himself to the people 
about the countryside at a profit, tho below 
the market price. 

In 1896 he rented a little farm at Bloss- 
burg, which he has since purchased. He 
has resided there ever since. His wife 
would rather live there than at Washing- 
ton. It is doubtful whether or not she will 
make her home with him in the capital. 
Of the six sons and four daughters, the 
eldest, Agnes, is her father’s official 
secretary. 

During Wilson’s campaign for Congress 
she accompanied her father on his tour of 
the Fifteenth district, which includes Ly- 
coming, Potter, and Tioga counties. On 
one occasion when her father was unable 
to address the meeting this girl spoke to 
it earnestly and simply. She told them 
what a good man her father was. 

So magnetic was the charm of the girl 
that the demand for her to take the stump 
all over the district was spontaneous. She 
did so and the battle was won. Elias 
Deemer, a wealthy lumber man, was de- 
feated in one of the hitherto strongest 
Republican districts of the State. 
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As a member of Congress Secretary Wil- 
son was identified with constructive legis. 
lation. It was through his efforts that the 
Bureau of Mines was created. In defend- 
ing his bills in the House he was immedi- 
ately recognized as a man of considerable 
will power. He was then made the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor. Since 
then he worked for the creation of the De- 
partment of Labor, which he now heads. 

Wilson is a Presbyterian. His family 
at Blossburg regularly attends the little 
country church. Wilson’s friends believe 
that he will measure fully up to the stand- 
ard of a Cabinet post. 





PITCHING IN A “PINCH” 


T is in a “‘pinch” that the great base 

ball twirler really shows his hand, 
Then he must serve the batsman with the 
most dazzling curves and uncork his 
greatest speed. It is a matter of common 
knowledge among the more discriminat- 
ing fans that. some of the best pitchers 
never do much hard work until somebody 
lands at first or second base with a fair 
chance of getting around to home plate 
safely. The work of some of the twirlers 
at critical moments is described by ‘‘ Billy” 
Evans, the American League umpire and 
former newspaper reporter, in the New 
York Times, from which we quote in 
part: a 


How often have you seen a pitcher, re- 
garded as a weak batsman, step to the 
plate with two down, and connect for 
a beautiful single? You marvel that he 
has been able to make more than a foul 
off the crack pitcher who is opposing him. 
A few innings later the pitcher again 
steps to the plate, but conditions are en- 
tirely different. The team in the field has 
a two-run lead, there are men on second 
and third bases and two out; a_base-hit 
will tie up the game. How often have 
you seen this batsman, who a few innings 
previously seemed to connect without any 
trouble, strike out on three pitched balls? 

You wonder to yourself how a batsman 
who hit the ball with such ease one time 
could be made to look so foolish the next 
time he stepped to the plate. Conditions 
make the difference. In the first instance, 
there was nothing at stake, the bases 
were empty, two men were out, and the 
pitcher was loafing. Pitchers, as a rule, 
have little respect for other pitchers as 
batters. The result is that the weakest 
kind of a hitter will often step to the 
plate, with nothing at stake, and hit for 
a single or double with as much ease as 
would Wagner, Cobb, Lajoie, Magee, 
Speaker, or any of the other skilled bats- 
men. 

On the second appearance of the pitcher 
at the plate conditions are entirely differ- 
ent. The team-mates of the twirler in the 
field have got him a two-run lead and he 
is striving to maintain the advantage. 
Two men are out and two on bases and 
the pitcher realizes that a base-hit will 
tie up the game. No longer does he re- . 
gard the pitcher as a weak hitter, no 
matter how poor his reputation may be 
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Putting in a 
New Filler. 
The Holder 
is good for 
a life time. 


The B-B DUSTLESS MOP 


is the only mop manufactured under a 
United States patent that precludes all pos- 
sibility of spontaneous combustion. Mops 
which have to be oiled are dangerous. 


A Perfected Dustless Mop and Floor Polisher that never 


has to be oiled or treated—always ready 


The B-B is a dry mop which has been 
chemically treated so that it absorbs every 
speck of dust it touches and leaves the floor 
beautifully polished. : 

The dust can only be removed by washing 
the mop inwarm water. 
The mop is perfectly 
dry and can be used on 
wall paper or delicate 
be a and draperies 


hi 


! 
| 


IN 


have to dois to unscrew one cap, draw out the 
old mop and insert anew filler. ‘The holder is 
made of solid steel and will never wear out nor 


break. The handlecannot work loose. The ends 
of holder are rubber, which prevents injury to 


furniture. This Perfect- 
5- DUSTLESS ed Mop solves the prob- 
MOP $1.25 


lem of caring for hard- 
MARK‘ 


i 
| 


TRADE 


wood floors, whether 
varnished or waxed. It 


without injuring them in the least. It will not 
dull varnish nor injure a wax finish. You donot 
haveto apply oil—the B-B is always ready for 
instant use and retains its full efficiency until 
the yarn is actually worn out. Then all you 


cleans them perfectly, removing every particle 
of dust, and leaves a fine polish. Over one 
million women are daily using B-B Dustless 
Mops, Dust Cloths, Utility Brushes, Broom 
Covers and other B-B Dustless Specialties. 


You can buy the B-B Dustless Mop from most Hardware, Dry Goods and Grocery Stores. 
It costs $1.25. Separate fillers, 75c. If your dealer does not carry B-B Dustless Specialties 
send us his name and we will send you, express prepaid, to your door, all of the following 
B-B Dustless aeceiien: B-B Dustless Mop, $1.25; B-B Dustless Utility Brush, 50c; B-B 
Dustless Dust Cloth, 25c. Use them 10 days. If you like them send us $2.00, otherwise 
return them without paying a cent. Clip coupon to-day. 


TO THE DEALER 
This advertisement is simply one in an extensiye series that will appear in all the leading publications 
to tell women in every part of the country about the new Re-fillB-B Mop, which they recognize at 
once as superior to any other mop on the market. Its advantages are so apparent that it sells itself on 
sight. We want the most progressive dealer 
with us direct. 


MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 401 Binney Street, CAMBRIDGE C, MASS. 
ce 
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MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
401 Binney Street, Cambridge C, Mass. 


0c 





til 


Gentlemen: Send to me— 


B-B Dustless Mop B-B Utility Brush 
B-B Dustless Dust Cloth 


I agree to remit $2.00 or return goods after 


in your town. Write your jobber or communicate ten days’ trial. 
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[Fron A] 
Nature’s 
Laboratory 


Nature has given.us water—her 
one great solvent —and she has 
given us FLAKE GRAPHITE—her 
one great aid to better lubrication. 
The tiny, oily FLAKES cling tightly 
to the bearings, making a veneer- 
like coating of marvelous smooth- 
hes: and endurance. 


| _DIXON’s 
Graphite Greases 


have received most remarkable endorse- 
ments from the “Speed Kings of 
Motordom.”’ 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
makes better lubrication, less noise 

| | d less wear. 

1 N | 


and] 
Send name and model of car for 
klet, ‘‘ Lubricating the 
OTT, 
34 


free boo! % 
Motor,’’ No. 347. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

Established in 1827 

Jersey City, New Jersey 
41, LOOK—A Water Proofed Cloth Alpine! 
All Nature and Fashion summon us to discard the old winter 
styles. ‘‘The ade’’ is pring hat—something . 
stylish, serviceable, different. Originated and sold only by us. 
Of fine Spring-weight water-p roofed cloth. Stitched crown 
and brim; silk serge lined,Four colors: Black and white check ; 
tan check; dark gray check; dark brown. Would cost $3 if im- 
rted. We charge $2 PREPAID. Money back if you don't 
| Fike it. Order now—simply state size and color,and enclose $2. 













































Write for ‘‘1913 Style Book’? FREE 
FRENCH CO., 253 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 














“‘Safe bind, Safe find’’ 


Even though the building you occupy may be 
fire-proof its contents may burn at any time. The 
Union Trust Building Fire in Cincinnati proved 
this conclusively when scores of offices in that 
eighteen story fire-proof skyscraper were gutted. 
It also proved that valuable papers kept in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


are secure in severe fires. A SAFE-CABINET 
stood in the very path of the flames and pre- 
served its contents intact. THE SAFE-CABI- 
NET will complete your protection. You will be 
interested in the story of recent fires in which 
THE SAFE-CABINET has proved its fire-resist- 
ing qualities. 
Write for it today 


Dept. L, THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Marietta, 0. 


Agencies in most cities. If you don’t find us in 





your telephone directory address the home office. 
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as a batsman. The pitcher is given just 
as much consideration as tho he were 
hitting .400. 

‘‘Put something on the ball, old boy,” 
exhorts the catcher. ‘‘This fellow is a 
pretty good hitter.’ In a whisper he is 
probably saying that to the batter. ‘‘ You 
will be lucky to make a foul tip this time. 
Last time up you fell away from a fast 
one that hit your bat, and resulted in a 
base-hit. If I had your luck I’d have a 
cinch every year.” 

“Tf that fellow makes a base-hit,” says 
the shortstop to the pitcher, ‘‘you better 
ask waivers on yourself and go back to 
the farm.” 

‘If I had as much stuff as you,” yells 
the third sacker, ‘‘that fellow would never 
need trouble about bringing his bat up 
to the plate. He could take his three 
strikes from the bench just as easily.” 

While the players in the field are tell- 
ing the pitcher what a mark the batter is, 


-|and impressing on him the fact that he 


ought to quit if the batter hits safely, 


site view of the situation. 

“One of those morning-practise swats 
will break it up,” yells the coacher at 
third. 

‘‘Look, Jimmy, they are sending an- 
other pitcher out to warm up,’ yells the 
man first to the batter. ‘‘Come through 
with a base-hit and he will be ready for 
the blanket and a trip to the stable.” 
All the players on the bench are keeping 
up a continual chatter of encouragement 
and recalling his swat of a few innings 
previous. 

In the meantime the pitcher is going 
about his work with a deliberation that 
he knows is worrying the batter. He 
had made up his mind to put everything 
he has on the ball. He hurls the first 
one with terrific speed over the inside 
corner of the plate. It is a strike, yet 
it narrowly missed the batter, who was 
hugging the plate, expecting a curve. 

“Tf you must hit him, hit him on the 
head,” advises the second sacker. ‘‘It 
will do the least damage there, and you 
don’t want to hurt anybody.” 

The batter smiles faintly; tells what he 
will do if the next one is over, but it 
will be noticed that he has pulled con- 
siderably away from the plate. The 
pitcher and catcher also notice the shift 
in positions. The next two balls are 
curves on the outside, both of which are 
missed by a foot. That is pitching in a 
pinch. Any player will tell you how 
much harder it is to hit the ball on such 
occasions than when nothing depends on 
your efforts. The difference is largely 
in the style of pitching that is served you 
in a pinch and otherwise. 

Pitchers like Mathewson, Johnson, 
Rucker, Walsh, Alexander, Bender, 
O’Toole, Coombs—in fact, nine-tenths of 
the twirlers known as real stars—are at 
their best in a pinch. National League 
batters will tell you there is nothing par- 
ticularly mystifying about Mathewson’s 
delivery when nothing is at stake. These 
same batters will tell you that Matty is 
a@ prize conundrum in a pinch. Amer- 
ican League hitters will tell you that 
there is a big difference in hitting Walter 














Johnson when he is putting on his stuff 


the other side is taking an entirely oppo-. 
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or easing them over. Batters will tell 
you that no thirteen-inch gun could pos- 
sibly hurl an object through the air 
faster than Johnson heaves that baseball 
when a hit means the game. 

Pitchers who are successful in a pinch 
are the pitchers who don’t have to put 
everything they have on the ball at all 
stages of the game in order to win. They 
are the fellows who can get along with 
the ordinary stuff, and always have 
something in reserve. When the pinch 
presents itself they are the fellows who 
can show just a bit better curve than 
they have been dishing up, who can in- 
crease their speed or ‘‘swift,” as Nick 
Altrock elects to call it, by several notches. 





THE CHARMS OF TAHITI 


TEVENSON in one of his books says 
that if a man who is toiling in some 
town were to be suddenly transported to 
one of the South Sea Islands, in the neigh- 
borhood of Tahiti, and had a vision of the 
beauty that is there, and then were to be 
taken back to his prosaic surroundings, he 
would say, “ At any rate, I have had my 
dream.”’ That is how one feels on seeing 
Tahiti—at least, it was the way Maurice 
Baring, an English war correspondent, who 
recently took a trip around the world and 
wrote down some of his observations {for 
The Metropolitan Magazine, felt when he 
visited the Polynesian paradise. The place 
has been described by many writers who 
were there ahead of Mr. Baring, but he 
saw it from some new angles, and his 
description is enough to make a confirmed 
stay-at-home wish he could spend a vaca- 
tion there every now and then. It must 
be the best place in all the world for tired 
folks. We read: 


The Bay of Papeete curves inward. As 
you sail into it you are sure to see several 
white schooners at anchor. At one side 
is a range of light-blue volcanic hills 
stretching out into the crystalline sea, re- 
minding one of Naples, Capri, and Sorrento, 
and in the middle of the bay there is a 
tiny little island, consisting of a few coco- 
palms. The sea is a transparent azure; 
little white houses are dotted all along the 
line of the beach, nestling in greenery. We 
got there in the afternoon and landed at 
once. We walked along the beach into the 
little town and into the suburbs of it. It 
was spring in Tahiti, and every kind of 
imaginable blossom was flaunting its reck- 
less and extravagant beauty. Everything 
grows wild in Tahiti. Nobody seems to 
bother about gardening or anything of that 
kind. It is not only the lilies that do not 
toil nor spin, but the gardeners also. In the 
matter of gardens, the mere unaided results 
of nature are so prodigious that the imag- 
ination is staggered to think of what might 
be done supposing an energetic gardener 


were let loose in these islands and allowed . 


to try experiments. He would produce 
such a garden as the world has never seen. 

I scarcely knew the names of any of the 
flowers or any of the blossoms which I saw. 
There were mango-trees, laden with 








mangoes which were not yet ripe, bamboo 
(Continued on page 676) 
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Automobile Owners! 


Here’s a New Real Tire Pump 
Try it 10 Days FREE 
You Will Never Be Satisfied With Any Other 


At last a rea/ improvement has been made in the automobile tire hand pump. 
No more is it necessary to strain your back, tire your arms or get into a perspiration 
when pumping up your tires, or ruin them because of insufficient inflatioa. 


The New Imperial-Wixon 


Triple Compression Tire Pump 


has abolished all the muscle-wrenching drudgery of tire pumping. You can pump up a tire faster and easier 
with this pump than with any other pump on the market. The reason is that it has triple cylinders, triple 
compression, and is double acting. The air is drawn into the pump and compressed in three successive stages, 
and not with one compression, as with most tire pumps. 


There is nothing complicated about the New Imperial-Wixon Pump. It will last for years with- 
out leaking air. But you must see and use this pump to appreciate it. 


Price complete, $4.50, prepaid in U.S. Order today. 
Try Pump 10 Days. _!f not satisfactory return and your money refunded. We take all risk or 


sasné Y. IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 303—Harrison St. and Center Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


IRON WITH EASE | 


No more backache, headache 
or tired feet. No more walk- 
ing to and from a hot stove. 
No fuss or bother. Ironing 


Face, Neck, Arms, Scalp and Body. drudgery is a thing of the 
It is the Daisy Massage Tapper. It past for the 250,000 users 


lears, softens, whitens and cleans | ' 
re skin by means of nineteen small : of the 
Imperial 
Self-Heating 











-——THIS NEW APPROVED— 


Massage Tapper 


Is a Real Aid to 
Woman’s Beauty 


Here is an entirely new, simple 
and most effective method of 
massage—self-applied tapping, for 


vacuum cups which produce stimu- 

lation, the same as caused by palm 

of hand of professional masseuse. 

Prevents Wrinkles, Sagging Cheeks, 

Double Chins. Rounds out the face, 

arms, neck or deficient parts of the body. Stimulates circulation of blood 
and makes flesh firm and fair. Fill Tapper with your favorite toilet prep- 
aration and apply it by tapping. Unequalled for shampooing, scalp mas- 


sage and applying hair tonic. 


THE DAISY MASSAGE TAPPER 


No electricity or Power Required. No cost to operate. 
Every woman should have one to use regularly. It produces remarkable 
results, Endorsed and recommended by America’s leading beauty experts. 
Highly plated with sanitary rubber handle and put up in Handsome case. 
Will last a lifetime. Low price. 

Sent FREE—Beautifully Illustrated Booklet ‘‘For Health and Beauty’ s 
Sake.’? Contains many beauty secrets. Write for it today. 


Imperial Brass Mig. Co. 
Harrison St. & Center Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Flat Iron 


mm Itgenerates its own 

‘heat inside from 

gasoline or dena- 

tured alcohol at a cost of only 1 cent for 5 


hours. J¢ does beautiful work indoors or out. 

Much more convenient and economical than gas or electricity. 
Simple, safe and practically everlasting. Low price. Mony 

back guarantee. Insist on the genuine Imperial. 

10 Days’ Write today for ‘‘Ironing Comfort’’ booklet 

Free Trial and our 10-Day FREE Trial Offer. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 323, Harrison St. and Center Ave., CHICAGO 
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You Can Now Buy Business 


Correspondence Paper with a full knowledge 
of its exact qualifications—its efficiency— 
for your use. 


@ A Best Quality, Weight and Color has been 
found for almost every Business and every Purpose. 


Encre A(X) WarrinG 


~ ParverS 


@ The experience of shrewd Paper Buyers not only 
demonstrates this, but proves that in the profitable 
use of Paper for a given purpose, there is a point 
above which an additional outlay would not be 
justified by returns—and below which there would 
be a risk of failure in the selling effect. 


g Now, there are Thirty-Four “Eagle A” Bond Papers—some 


one of which will give your Business Stationery the greatest 
efficiency. 
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@ In our portfolio “How to Buy Business Correspondence 
Paper” you will not only find samples of Papers adaptable to 
practically every use, but you will also find specific sugges- 
tions and advice, based on scientific analysis as to the partic- 
ular fitness of each Paper for various lines of business. 


q “Eagle A” Papers are made in Twenty-Nine Mills—each 
Mill having the advantage of the combined Economies made 
possible by the consolidation of Twenty-Nine. Because of 
this “Eagle A” Papers give you the Utmost Value. These 
Papers are made in every range of quality and can be obtained 
from any good Printer or Lithographer. 
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Write for the Portfolio—“How to Buy Business Corre- 
spondence Paper”—but please write on your letterhead. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


25 Main Street: Holyoke.Massachusetts 
pee Nine Mills 
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Tia HOMESEEKERS 
AND INVESTORS 


An can secure valuable information on Florida crops, climate, 
for booklet * and list of offer- soil, schools, etc. Many business openings and some low- 
0 priced land in this vicinity. Address 


| ings. Highest references 
Ed Lander & Co. Grand forks ND gee gape conch Florida 


arm Mortgages 


Investors in more than 30 states buy 
our mortgages now marketed since 
1888. La: or small amounts. Send 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 

(Continued from page 674) 
trees, bread-fruit vines, coco palms, bana- 
na-trees, hibiscus bushes, a tree with a 
bright pink blossom which looked like a 
Judas-tree, but which was not one, bushes 
with intense mauve and deep lilac-colored 
flowers, and broad avenues of large green 
trees which shaded the road from the hot 
sun with great fanlike branches. As we 
walked along this avenue, on both sides of 
which there are little houses, we caught 
glimpses of wonderfully luxuriant and un- 
trained gardens. 

There seemed to be no birds except 
blackbirds and mina birds, which were 
hopping about in great numbers. 

The people seemed extraordinarily con- 
tented and invincibly indolent. I was 
walking along the main street and I wanted 
to get to the post-office, which I knew was 
somewhere along that street. I stopt at a 
store and asked whether I was going the 
right way. The storekeeper—who was a 
Frenchman—said, ‘“ Yes, you are going 
right.”” I then asked if it was far. The 
storekeeper said it was very far indeed; 
it would take me a good quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes to walk there. I asked 
him if I could hire a conveyance as I was 
ina hurry. He shook his head and thought 
it unlikely. I then went on my way. I 
thought I would just time myself and sce 
how long it did take to reach the post-office. 
I walked fast, but I found, to my amaze- 
ment, that it took me exactly three minutes 
to get there. Doubtless it would have 
taken a native of Tahiti twenty minutes. 
There is no such thing as hurry and no 
such thing as energy in these islands. 

At five o’clock in the evening the football 
boys gave a display in front of the gover- 
nor’s house, and crowds of natives wit- 
nessed it. After that we all went to bathe 
in the bay, where sharks rarely come, altho 
they do come sometimes. 

In the evening we went to a picture 
show, where there was a boxing-match 
between some native champions. 

The people say that if you once drink of 
the water of Tahiti you will be bound to go 
there again, and I do not wonder at this. 
It is certainly the most fascinating and most 
beautiful spot I have ever seen. Its fas- 
cination lies not so much in the profusion 
and wealth of its luxuriant vegetation and 
exotic coloring as in its subtle and inde- 
scribable charm. You do not feel as if you 
were in a hot-house. You feel as if you 
were in a most delicious country. You walk 
along the side of streams where you see 
people doing their washing; you hear the 
cry of poultry; you see people driving oxen 
along the shady road. There is a wonder- 
ful fragrance in the air. Schooners come 
into the harbor from. nearby islands, the 
Marquesas Islands, and others. The 
Europeans walking about in their white 
clothes do not look like the Europeans you 
see in Ceylon, all washed out and wearied 


\from the heat and strain; they look as if 


they were enjoying life, as if they were 
happy to be here. 

There is a large Chinese population in 
Tahiti, but they busy themselves for the 
most part with agriculture. They do not 
do much work for the white people. The 
labor problem in Tahiti is consequently 
very vexatious for the white people. It is 
difficult to get work done at all;. therefore, 
life in Tahiti is expensive. Often, for in- 
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stance, the natives on market-day will 
bring no meat to the market, because it 
bothers them to do so. Of course, if white 
people consented to live entirely on fruit, 
as the natives do, the question would be 
solved; and certainly the fruit there is 
excellent. But man can not live by bread- 
fruit alone. He insists on sucking-pigs and 
other more substantial delicacies, and to get 
these in Tahiti he has to pay money. 


There is only one hotel in Tahiti, a small 
two-story building. There are many 
French stores, the governor’s house, the 
post-office, and a theater. The island is 
much less progressive than Fiji, but it is 
expected to be a much busier place after 
the Panama Canal is opened. Mr. Baring 
goes on with his ecstatic story: 


I understand why Stevenson liked the 
South Seas above all things. I also under- 
stand why he was so loath to write descrip- 
tive articles about them. They are things 
to he seen; they are places to be seen and 
lived in, not to be written about. The pen 
can give no idea of their charm. Stévenson 
does it in his stories, and so does another 
well-known author—Louis Becke—who is 
rightly supposed to be the best writer of 
fiction on the South Seas. 


Lying at anchor in Papeete harbor, there 
was a magnificent sailing-vessel which had 
come from San Francisco. It may not be 
very long before such vessels cease to exist 
altogether. Every day wind-jammers are 
being turned into steamers, and sailing- 
vessels become fewer and fewer. It is a 
melancholy fact for those who love the sea. 


We only stayed at Papeete twenty-four 
hours. If you stayed longer than that 
you would have to stay there a month, 
because the steamers call there only once a 
month. Tahiti is not connected by cable 
with any other country. Loath as I was 
to go at the end of the twenty-four hours, 
I felt it was a good thing that I was doing 
so, otherwise I should have been tempted 
to remain there for the rest of my life. 
Apart from other things, the climate is 
intoxicatingly pleasant; hot, but not too 
hot; prodigal at sunset of gorgeous effects 
of color and light; indescribably wonderful 
in the night-time. 

The most beautiful spots in Tahiti are 
inland on the island, and it would take 
about a month to see the place properly. 
Papeete possesses three public automobiles 
for hire. I tried the whole of the morning 
on the day we left to get one of them, but 
they had all gone out. Apart from this, 
there are a few little carriages driven by 
Chinamen, which serve as cabs, but the 
drivers appear to go to sleep in the daytime 
and only appear in the evening. The result 
was one had to walk about on one’s feet 
the whole time, and at-the end of the 
morning I did not wonder that the inhabi- 
tants of this island are disinclined to make 
strenuous efforts. It is the kind of place 
where you are perfectly satisfied to do 
nothing. That morning, nevertheless, was 
one of the most enjoyable I have ever 
spent. I walked up and down the streets 
looking again and again at the gorgeous 
colored blossoms and the wonderful green 
trees. 

Between the hours of eleven and one 
o'clock the stores are shut, and the busi- 
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YOUR NEW HOME 
can and should be 
a stronghold of fire- 
safety. Fortify it against 
interior and exterior 
fire disasters by speci- 
fying and building of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 





Besides the element of fire immunity established by the use of 
“Natco” for walls, partitions, floors and roof, are the compel- 
ling factors of rapidity and economy of construction, perma- 
nence and low maintenance. 


A “Natco” house is shielded against extreme heat or cold by the 
blankets of still air which completely surround and insulate it. 


“Natco” for your outer walls alone provides a form of con- 
struction vastly superior in every way to any of the older 
materials singly or combined. And, the cost is but little more. 


The word “Natco” stamped into each block guarantees to all 
structures of moderate size the skyscraper standard of general 
structural efficiency. Natco Hollow Tile is the same material 
(and the same Company’s product) as used in the fireproofing 
of the country’s most gigantic and notable business and public 
edifices. Inferior substitutes will be avoided by specifying 
“Natco” by name and being sure that you get it. 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook 
**Fireproof Houses’’ fully describing with illustrations, every detail and 
phase of “Natco” construction. Contains 80 photographs of ‘‘Natco” 
buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20c to cover postage. Write today. 


NATIONAL: FIRE-PRODFING -COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept. V PITTSBURGH, PENN. Offices in all Principal Cities 





is not a luxury—it’s a necessity. To be certain, use*the 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER ° 


the only filter that perfectly cleanses itself 
At less cost per year than bottled 
drinking water alone, it freshly filters 


all water for all purposes all the time. Before you build 
or rebuild, write for catalog “‘D’’ and list of satisfied 
users nearest you, to 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Established 1880 
Home Office : 829 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


Branches: NewYork, Buffalo, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington 


Residence of Mr. Wm. Rockefeller, Tarrytown. N. Y., safeguarded 
against impure water by a Loomis-Manning Filter. 
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_ Vitalized Rubber 
in Diamond {c*Sa.} Tires 
calls ahalt on Short Mileage” 


All types of Diamond Tires are 


made of Vitalized Rubber — a 


new process discov- 
ered by our chemists 
which toughens pure 


rubber so that it will 


give you the greatest mile- 
age—stand the friction of & 
the road and the pull of 
the engine—adapt itself 
from one end of the ther- 
mometer to the other— 
from high speed to low—and 
under all these conditions you, 
at the wheel, are riding with 
mind-comfort, free from possible tire worries. 


Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3-Point Rim 
Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection 
—and, if you:wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time specify Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 


—you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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Fits Your Rifle avy + ‘ keep expense, Hand. 
Double the enjoy- 14 ( ott aS (oT abies “Litetime” band. 
ment of your hunting a: ing, yet easily erected - 
tripor target practice. Ve have or taken down. Nothing else like 
Attach a Silencer and buildings for 
cut out the noise. Makes your 
aim more accurate. Stops 
flinching. _ For target practice. 
Send to Us For Free Book 
Read the stories — how men like yon have 
revented sore shoulders; have shot game — 
seen it fall and thought gun had ‘missed 
fire.’ It's mighty interesting reading. A 
Postal gets it. 
Ask your dealer for a Silencer. If he has none 
write us his name—you'll be quickly supplied 
SILENCER COMPANY ° 
69 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Conn, 
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ness of life is interrupted for the midday 
meal and subsequent repose. 


We left Tahiti in the afternoon; the 
greater part of the population came down 
to the wharf to see us off. We left fecling 
like Ulysses when he was driven by force 
from the island of Calypso. And I for one, 
in any case, felt that come what might, 
I had had my dream. I had a glimpse of 
Eden, a peep into the earthly paradise. 


I have seen many of the beautiful corners 
of the world: a lake in Manchuria covered 
with large pink lotus-flowers, as delicate ag 
the landscape on a piece of oriental china, 
as mysterious as one of the old-fashioned 
impressionist pictures of Monet. I have 
seen Linfa, the desert ruin of the Roman 
Campagna, rising from waters thick with 
water lilies, and a wilderness of leaves, like 
a castle which an enchanter has bade go 
to sleep for hundreds of years. 


I have seen the Scilly Isles, that island 
which is-a whole garden set in the b!uest 
of seas. I have seen Capri, and the Greek 
islands, and Busa in Asia Minor, in the 
spring, when the nightingales sing all day, 
and the roses are in full bloom and the noise 
of running water is forever in your ears. 


But never have I seen anything so cap- 
tivating as Tahiti, as those long, shady 
walks, those great green trees, that reckless, 
untutored glory of blossom and foliage, 


talk of those careless natives who wreathe 
themselves with flowers, and are happy 
without working, and who put scarlet 
flowers behind their ears to signify they 
are going to enjoy themselves; to have a 
good time; to paint the town red. 





HOW THREE QUAKERS DEFEATED 
UNCLE SAM 


OW a Quaker feels when the Govern- 
ment drafts him into the Army, des- 
pite his ardent religious scruples against 
warfare of any kind, is told in the diary 
of Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, who, with two 
fellow Quakers, was forced into the service 
at their home village of Charlotte, Ver- 
mont, in 1863. Pringle died recently, and 
the record of his experiences is published 
in The Atlantic Monthly. When Pringle’s 
relatives learned that he had been drafted, 
a well-to-do uncle offered to pay the 
price of a substitute, but that did not 
set any better with the young man’s 


| conscience than the idea of going into 


battle and shooting down his fellow men. 
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Pringle and one of hi, eompanions, whom 
he calls ‘‘ W. L. D.,” appeared before the 
Provost-Marshal and stated their cases, 
but their efforts to evade the law were use- 
less, at least for the time being, altho 
they did manage to have their departure 
delayed for about a month. Pringle, 
“Ww. L. D.” and “ L. M. M.,” the third 
of the trio, were finally taken to Brattle- 
boro; and there they wrote to Governor 
Holbrook, asking him to intercede for 
them. Holbrook did not answer their 
letter, and in a day or two they were 
trans‘erred to Camp Vermont, on Long 
Islan, in Boston Harbor. Here another 
effort was made to obtain their release, 
of which Pringle wrote: 


L. M. M. and I appeared before the 
Capt:in commanding this camp with 
a stetement of our cases. He listened 
to us respectfully, and promised to refer 
us to the General commanding h-re, 
General Devens; and in the meantime 
released us from duty. In a short time 
afterward he passed us in our tent, asking 
ournames. We have not heard from him, 
but do not drill or stand guard; so, we 
suppose, his release was confirmed. At 
that interview a young lieutenant sneer- 
ingly told us he thought we had better 
throw away our scruples and fight in the 
service of the country; and as we told the 
Captin we could neither accept pay, he 
laughed mockingly, and said he would not 
atay here for $13.00 per month. He gets 
more than a hundred, I suppose. 


Pringle and L. M. M. were called upon 
to do ‘‘ fatigue duty.”’ Wishing to relieve 
the burdens of some of the other men, they 
wen{ out; but they had not been on duty 
very long before they decided that any 
kind of service was wrong. The con- 
sequence was that they were put in the 
guard-house. Nine days later this was 
added to the diary: = 


A Massachusetts major, the officer of 
the day, in his inspection of the guard- 
house came into our room to-day. We 
were lying on the floor engaged in reading 
and writing. He was apparently sur- 
prized at this, and inquired the name of 
our books; and finding the Bible and 
Thomas & Kempis’s ‘“‘ Imitation of Christ,” 
observed that they were good books. I 
¢an not say if he knew we were Friends, 
but he asked us why we were in here. 

Like all officers, he proceeded to reason 
with us, and to advise us to serve, pre- 
senting no comfort if we still persisted in 
our course. He informed us of a young 
Friend, Edward W. Holway, of Sandwich, 
Mass., having been yesterday under 
punishment in the camp by his orders, 
who was to-day doing service about camp. 
He said he was not going to put his Quaker 
in the guard-house, but was going to bring 
him to work by punishment. We were 
filled with deep sympathy for him, and 
desired to cheer him by kind words as 
Well as by the knowledge of our similar 
situation. We obtained permission of 
the Major to write to him a letter open 
to. his inspection. ‘‘ You may be sure,” 
said E. W. H. to us at W., “ the Major did 
hot allow it to leave his ‘hands. 
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This forenoon the Lieutenant of the 
Day came in and acted the same part, 
though he was not so cool, and left ex. 
pressing the hope, if we would not serve 
our country like men, that God would 
curse us. Oh, the trials from these 
officers! One after another comes in to 
relieve himself upon us. Finding us firm 
and not lacking in words, they usually fly 
into a passion and end by bullying us, 
How can we reason with such men? 
They are utterly unable to comprehend the 
pure Christianity and spirituality of our 
principles. They have long stiffened their 
necks in their own strength. They have 
escaped the perplexities that his kindness 
and determination threw about us. 


Two days later they received a letter 
from a friend who said he had tried to get 
the President to release them, bv‘ had 
failed. The President felt bound by the 
Conscription Act, but was willing to trans- 
fer them from field duty to the hospical 
service. They wrote back to their 
friend, telling him they were unwilling 
to “purchase life at the cost of a soul.” 
Some of their fellow Friends urged 
them to accept the President’s offer, 
This Pringle characterized as ‘‘ the cruelest 
blow of all.”” They were removed to 
Culpeper, Virginia, along with the rest 
of the regiment, and the officers again 
tried in vain to force them to obey orders. © 
The Quakers were taken to Washington 
and there told that they must bear arms. 
The lieutenant in command of their com- 
pany ordered Pringle to clean a gun, and 
when the Quaker refused, the lieutenant 
sent for two sergeants and had them bind 
him and tie his feet and hands to four 
stakes driven into the ground so as to make 
his body form an X. And— 


I was very quiet in my mind as IJ lay 
there on the ground (soaked) with the rain 
of the previous day, exposed to the heat 
of the sun, and suffering keenly from the 
cords binding my wrists and straining my 
muscles. And, if I dared the presump- 
tion, I should say that I caught a, glimpse 
of heavenly pity. I wept, not so much 
from my own suffering as from sorrow that 
such things should be in our own country, 
where Justice and Freedom and Liberty of 
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Conscience have been the annual boast of 
Fourth-of-July orators so many years. 
It seemed that our forefathers in the faith 
had wrought and suffered in vain, when the 
privileges they so dearly bought were so 
soon set aside. And I was sad, that one 
endeavoring to follow our dear Master 
should be so generally regarded as a des- 
picable and stubborn culprit, 

After something like an hour had passed, 
the lieutenant came with his orderly to ask 
me if I was ready to clean the gun. I 
replied to the orderly asking the question, 
that it could but give me pain to be asked 
or required to do anything I believed 
wrong. He repeated it to the lieutenant 
just behind him, who advanced and ad- 
drest me. I was favored to improve the 
opportunity to say to him a few things 
I wished. He said little; and, when I had 
finished, he withdrew with the others who 
had gathered around. About the end 
of another hour his orderly came and 
released me. 

I arose and sat on the ground. ~I did 
not rise to go away. I had not where to 
go, nothing to do. As I sat there my 
heart swelled with joy from above. The 
consolation and sweet fruit of tribulation 
patiently endured. But I also grieved, 
that the world was so far gone astray, so 
cruel and blind. It seemed as if the 
gospel of Christ had never been preached 
upon earth, and the beautiful example of 
his life had been utterly lost sight of. 


Shortly after this incident the Quakers 
were taken to the offices of the War De- 
partment and released on parole. Os- 
tensibly they were supposed to be subject 
to recall by the Department, but it was 
understood by all directly concerned 
that they should never be molested again. 
a we tlt 


THE FADS OF ISAAC PITMAN 





, VERY inventor is expected to have a 
hobby or two, but Isaac Pitman, the 
perfecter of the first system of shorthand, 
had a great variety of them. Luckily for 
his own and.for future generations, he rode 
one of his hobby-horses to the journey’s 
end, and completed his system of phonog- 
raphy. He stuck to his one great mission 
with unflagging application, but this did 
not prevent him from diversifying his in- 
terests, and many of the things he did and 
the theories to which he profest to adhere 
stamped him a crank in the eyes of the 
conventional-minded. He was one of the 
early advocates of phonetic spelling, and 
whenever he pruned down a word, it took 
a pretty good lexicographer to identify it. 
Some interesting facts about his career are 
found in a new and enlarged edition of Al- 
fred Baker’s “Life of Sir Isaac Pitman,” 
just off the presses of the house of Pitman 
in London, which is reviewed in the New 
York Sun. Of his bents in religion, diet, 
Politics, and music, we read: 


He was a zealous disciple of Swedenborg, 
having yielded to the spell of the mystic’s 
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doctrine so early as 1838; indeed, as he 
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did not voluntarily withdraw from his 
earlier profest Wesleyanism he was ex- 
pelled from that body. In later years this 
youthful asperity was toned down greatly; 
he acquired profound respect for the relig- 
ious convictions of others, and his relations 
with the clergy and members of other com- 
munions were ‘‘of the most cordial char- 
acter.” 

It was then, too, while living in the an- 
cient Gloucestershire town of Wotton- 
under-Edge, a schoolmaster in his twen- 
ties, that he ‘“‘knocked the bung out of his 
beer-barrel and poured its contents down 
the sewer,” the beginning of a faithfully 
continued abstinence, and that he became 
a vegetarian. The record runs: ‘‘An un- 
successful attempt to kill a fowl for the 
cook led to humanitarian reflections and a 
resolve to dispense with animal food.” 
Supplementary influences were the exam- 
ple of friends, the reading of ‘‘Queen Mab,” 
and the commanding force upon his tend- 
ency to a near fanaticism of the herbivorous 
Scripture in Genesis i. 29. However spir- 
{tual the impulse, the result was beneficially 
physical, for promptly attendant upon the 
change in diet came welcome relief from 
the distresses of dyspepsia. 

In politics Isaac Pitman was an earnest 
Liberal. His interest in politics began 
with the agitations that led up to the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. He wrote to Gladstone: 
‘‘We commenced our public life in the 
same year, 1832, you as Member for 
Newark and I as master of the British 
School at Bouton-on-Humber.”’ He was 
a free-trader and a home-ruler and is said 
to have spoken on political subjects with 
conciseness and brevity. He was a propa- 
gandist of peace and ‘‘took a considerable 
interest in several societies whose titles 
began with ‘Anti,’ more particularly in 
those which were opposed to vaccination, 
vivisection, and tobacco.” 

He was a booklover, took an active part 
in establishing a free library in Bath, and 
made numerous gifts of books to other 
public libraries. He was something of a 
musician, playing the flute and the piano. 
In his youth printed music was an expen- 
sive luxury, and he copied ‘‘with remark- 
able neatness and accuracy’’ hundreds of 
pages of music. He sang bass in the Bath 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and composed 
one or two hymn tunes. In 1859, when 
there was discussion of the uniformity of 
musical pitch he compiled a table exhibi- 
ting ‘‘the number of vibrations in each note 
in comparison with every other note in 
the octave.” 

After, phonography and in natural con- 
nection with that science the greatest of 
the Pitmans was a student of phonetics, a 
pioneer in ‘‘simplified’’ spelling. In 1893 
he founded a ‘‘Speling Leeg.”’ 


The almost fanatical zeal that in his fads 
found exaggerated expression, coupled 
with his extraordinary power of concentra- 
tion, was to a great extent responsible for 
his ultimate success. Underneath his su- 
perficialities was a vein of practical busi- 
ness acumen. To conclude: 


The father of phonography was.born at 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, January 4, 1813. 
His work won him fame, fortune, and 
knighthood; and long before the end of his 
useful and honorable career, in 1897, he 
had witnessed the triumphant establish- 
ment as a universal standard of the short- 
hand system that he invented and with a 
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lifetime’s faithful labor brought to its per. 


fection. If, however, to the shades of de- 
parted benefactors of their kind it ig 
granted to follow the mundane fates of 
the products of their inventive genius, ex- 
cellent Sir Isaac must marvel at the ad- 
vances that have been scored by his instru- 
ment of graphic art in the last sixieen 
years. 

A serious, hard-working boy, his school- 
ing came to an early end.. He became a 
clerk, toiled at his desk all day and studied 
at night. Part of his self-education was 
a@ conscientious, comprehensive study of 
the dictionary. Then a few months more 
of the formal education of the schools and 
he became himself a schoolmaster. Cor- 
rect pronunciation was one of his school- 
room hobbies, and his habit of phonetic 
analysis, begun so early in life, was a tool 
of supreme usefulness when he took up 
that study of shorthand which was to re- 
sult in his remaking of a lame expedient 
into an exact and wonder-working science, 





HOW McADOO WON CASSATT 
OVER 


RIENDS of William G. McAdoo have 

an idea that he looks very much like 
Abraham Lincoln. The new Secretary of 
the Treasury is over six feet tall, has long 
legs and arms, and his frame is loosely 


jointed; but the resemblance to Lincoin is . 


more marked in the face. The Boston 
Journal finishes the description of his per- 
sonality and goes on to tell’ how he con- 
vinced the head of a great railway system 
that it was better to sacrifice a ferry busi- 
ness than to turn down an offer to connect 
the railroad’s New Jersey terminal with 
the McAdoo tunnels. We read of the new 
guardian of the Treasury: 


There is the high brow, the dark, pensive 
eyes, sunken beneath heavy, overhanging 
brows; the high cheek-bones, furrowed 
cheeks, tightly drawn mouth with a quiz- 
zieal turn at the ends; the long nose and 
square jaw and abundant dark hair. A 
deliberateness of speech, a faculty of in- 
cisive reasoning, and an aptness for old 
saws and modern instances carry out the 
parallel. 

While great developments, unthought of 
in the original scheme, were under way, 
Mr. McAdoo proposed to his directors to 
build the vast underground terminal in 
lower Manhattan. 

“The thing will never pay,” cried timid 
financiers. 

“* But we'll make it pay,’”’ said McAdoo. 
Then he elaborated the plan for the 
twenty-two-story office building on the site 
of the terminal. 

Shortly after starting work on the lower 
tunnels McAdoo called on Alexander J. 
Cassatt, then president ef the Pennsylvania 
railroad. He had a plan for the Pennsyl- 
vania to transfer its passengers to lower 
Manhattan by the McAdoo tube. 

‘“* You are proposing to destroy the only 
profitable ferry the Pennsylvania has,” 
said Mr. Cassatt, ‘‘ but I believe your plan 
shows the best facilities. We'll tie up 
with you.” 

Mr. Cassatt called a meeting of his 
directors, and the contract was author- 
ized. 
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si) ' Here Are the Essentials 
“1 4 of a University Education 


| a The only essential difference between home study and a university 
ent | = course is that the university directs the reading of those under its care, 
: while the home student reads without plan—wandering aimlessly in 
the world’s wilderness of books. 

No matter where you learn, you must do the learning yourself. A 
| : sookeeg | can show you what to read and how to read, but it 


remains for you to get to the living heart of books. 

mo Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for many years President of Harvard Univer- 
a sity, and one of the foremost educators in the world, conceived the 
Be idea of taking the university to the student’s home in a set of books 
ely which would contain—in the limits of a single bookshelf—every 
nis. az necessary element of a liberal university training. 

ton The result of Dr. Eliot’s conception is the famous Five-Foot Shelf 
er iz 5 ( of Books. If you were never to read any other book besides these 
ome _ fifty, you would nevertheless be a well-read man, in touch with the 
~ world’s highest culture. 


- Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 

















ew 7 : ° 
! ee The Harvard Classics 
; The cha eos Rag a! be aptly described as he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.”’ 
ive : : the autobiography of civilization, written in the y : 2 
ing 4 words of those who have made civilization what it is. nad a anes oot cae Edition of the 
ive- ° 
ved eae. e You will find in it the underlying thought of great SID) ee par 
1iz- a movements; the ideas that stand as the foundation This edition is printed from the clear-cut plates 
ind stones of politics, religion, science, literature and used in ce ig fine de sear —— ; It or 
A human culture. tains every book, every word, that 1s found in 
in- Dr. Eliot says: ‘‘I believe that the faithful and ee sae : 
old considerate reading offthese books will give any The Popular Edition is sold at a price that puts it 
the man the essentials of a liberal education, even if within everybody’s means. 
of . T 
! a io | 
ay, : 1} Mail This Coupon for 
to 7 Have You Sent for isa 64-Page Descriptive Book 
in ; 
Free Book Yet: 
rid |] P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
An attractive 32-page booklet describing the Five-Foot | 416 West a : Ss 
re © Shelf wi!! be sent in exchange for the coupon cut from this ! piel desngatnans: 
ite ss advertisement. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us, |] piease send me your 32-page book 
and we will forward the free book at once. At the | describing the Harvard Classics (Dr. 
y. same time we shall forward particulars of the Popular }} Elict’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books). 
iis Edition, with information as to prices and terms. | 
¥ ie 1 
yl- A 
1 
er ; : . 
| P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. =! 
z Publishers of Good Books 
? 
! 
< New York 
p ' Lit. D. 3-22-33 
his 
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% 
HUNDREDS OF HISTORIC ) 
UTTERANCES IN 
TEN DE LUXE VOLUMES 





Educative, Entertaining,Inspiring 


Special heavy paper; wide margins; 
red-bordered pages; gilt tops; red mo- 
rocco and gilt backs and tips; green 
watered silk sides— 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE 


BOOKS TO BE PRIZED 
Matchless in Contents 


























Copyright, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 








J 

(REGULAR PRICE $25 A SET 
SENT NOW FOR $16 
SURE SAVING OF $9 


A Rare and Limited Opportunity 












You Imust apply NOW. You 
may PAY LATER in Monthly 
Instalments of Only One Dollar, 

IF SATISFIED 


FREE EXAMINATION 
No Money Down 


ON 








MASTERPIECES of PUBLIC SPEECH and BOOK-MAKING ‘ART 


to P 


They represent allthe GREAT ORATORS, from Achilles and Periclesdown through the ages 
hilkips, Ingersoll and Roosevelt—Bryan himself excepted—include their noblest speeches 


—all that have made them known to men—and a magnificent selection of others less famous, 
but perhaps’ not less worthy, comprehending in reference and outreach the great epochs of 
History, the wide field of human concern. Uplifting Teachers of Patriotism and Oratory. 





Whether You Do or Do Not Covet Oratorical Power 


You need these Books for Their wonderfully comprehensive range of Classic and Current Interest, 


for their Intellectual Stimulus, for their 


nconscious Culture of Mind’ and of Literary Style. 





These Ten Superb Volumes Are 
thus Arranged by Countries 


AS TO THE VALUE OF 
READING 
GREAT ORATIONS 


Among the Most Notable 
Orations for Study To-day © 


eg Per ore ar ee 
ss s s i H iti . _ e Eve of His Execution. 
© TIL GREAT BRITAIN (710-1777) Without any reference to his political views, | CROMWELL~First Opening of Parliament. 
a “+g GREAT BRITAIN (1780 1861) no man can be amore competent witness as to | SIDNEY—S on the Scaffold. 
. bs " H CHESTER LD—Against the Gin Bill. 
“ y. GREAT BRITAIN tig6$-1908) oratory than Wm. Jennings Bryan. Hear what | CHATHAM—On the Right to Tax America, 
“ VI IRELAND. he says in his INTRODUCTION:— PITT—War in America Denounced. 
“y i AMERICA (1761-1837) cs 5 5 FOX British Defeat in America. 
. . re orations one not 0! Re ie Peop! , Governmen 
Il - In reading great orati nly | BANCROFT—“The People in Art, G t 


“VIII. AMERICA (1818-1865). 
“ IX. AMERICA (1818-1865). 
“© xX, AMERICA (1861-1905). 


ta Four Volumes of the Ten devoted to 
Our Country, Its Times, Its Oratory, 
giving the whole set a strong flavor of 
Americanism. 


Over 100 Fine Illustrations 





learns something of the mental methods and 
style of the orator, but obtains an epitome of 
the history of the times. As each important 
speech is virtually a product of the entire 
life of the speaker, so the speeches delivered 
at _— ret in national history have been A. 
products of the conditions that called them with Lincoln. 

forth. Nowhere is so much information BAR the Death of —— 
crowded into the same number of words || GRADY—The Old South and the New. 
as in a memorable speech,** REE 


and Reign: 
CALHOUN—On the Compeoion of 1850. 
WEBSTER —His First Bunker Hill’ Monument 


Oration. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS—Onthe Murder of Lovejoy. 
RUFUS CHOATE—His Eulogy of Webster. 
SUMNER—The Crime ansas. 
SEWARD—The [rrepress ible Conflict. 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS—In the First Debate 





,VELAND—His First Ina Address. 








D—Speech Closing Tariff Debate. 


#§ BEECHER—Speech in Liverpool. 











Sign and Mail Within 30 Days 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
- 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. ; 

entlemen :—Please send me One Set of the De Luxe Edition of THE 
WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS, Edited by William Jennings Bryan—ten 
volumes, bound in three-quarters morocco. If satisfied with the same, I will remit 
$1.00 within five ~— after receipt of the books, and $1.00 a month thereafter 
until I have paid the full Special Price of $16.00, If not satisfied with them I 


will return them at your expense, and I will owe you nothing, D. 3-22-13 
INGU sop ecasspscnnvosdacss xe Seebasnn ssh fiaeuscseeamniods Cue ee 

PROG Fo ccisreeactesc soe ceus cb ckasckhnn ibis ee ee 
DPB iv yaibnn dsntsng sb idee savennsecbie State 





You Send No Money with the Coupon 


—it merely calls for a set for inspection. Sign and send it to us, and 
we will forward the books for a five-day examination. You may look 
through them—note the excellency of the binding; the artistic type-page 
arrangement; and the quality and tone of the many portraits of famous 
speakers with which the books are illustrated. You will have time to 
peruse and enjoy some of these brilliant speeches—many of them have 
marked epochs in the world’s Meory A of them are permeated by 
sound philosophy—they practically epitomize the thought of the ages— 
the most brilliant mental efforts of the world’s great leaders. 

The'five days will give you ample time to judge of the’quality and value of the 
set. Then if you decide to mp the books, send us $1.00, and the remainder of 
the price may tga in monthly instalments of $1.00 each. If you are not satis- 


fied, notify us and we will take the books off your h . You place yourself 
under.no obligation by sending the coupon. Wepay all carriage charges. 
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‘THE WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS} 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE : 


Experienced.— EmpLtovER—‘“‘ Do you 
know the duties of an office boy?” 

OrricE Boy—“ Yes, sir; wake up the 
bookkeeper when I hear the boss coming.” 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat., 


Recruits—Jicson—“‘ Hear you have 
had an addition to your family.” 

Nucson—“ Yes, two.” 

Jicson—" Twins?” 

Nucson—‘ No—a baby boy and my 
wife’s mother.” —Tit-Bits. 





Munchausen, Jr.—’AroLp—‘“‘ Who giv’ | | , 
yer yer black eye, Jimmie?” : i 2 : i 
Jrimm1E—"‘ No one. I was lookin’ thro’ : Where Accurate S 
a knot-hole in the fence at a football) (iaewemaemomomuedose ° ° ° ay 
match, an’ got it sunburnt.”—London Towerman E. F. Time 1S Vital W.E. Brown, an- 
Sketch. 1 Inland Lines ‘has The selection of a watch is not Ther Rock Island 
a halt a case of sentiment or fad with has for6 yearscar- 
“cc . ” ® i rsa H ; FY 
Worth It.—“ Prisoner at the bar,” said Watch that ishigh- pcsmiig gga 5 agen ried a Hamilton 
the judge, “is there anything you wish to \, ly satisfactory. bone Shee maces Heathens its accuracy. 
‘4 x i 9” 4 
say before apace! 18 panned Eee yout and that they are just two out of many thousands of Hamilton 
No, my lord, there is not care to owners on railroads is proven by this fact: Over one-half of 
say; vut if you'll clear away the tables the men on American Railroads maintaining Official Time 
and chairs for me to thrash my lawyer, * ‘  Imspection carry The 
you can give me a year or two extra.”’— < 


nowecn-meeee (2) Hamilton Batch 


of a Chicago woman who says that present ) 
marrige laws make woman the slave of 4 ‘©The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


man,” said the square-jawed matron as If you want a watch as accurate as the watches these men carry buy a 
she looked up from the newspaper. i Hamilton. The Hamilton 12-size shown here is the most accurate and 
“Why don’t they enforce the law, TK thinnest 19 rd 23 jewel 12-size watch made in America. This size sold 
9) NY te only. 
then?’ meekly asked Mr. Henpecke.— ee Write for ‘“The Timekeeper’” 
Buffalo Express Hamilton Watches are made in : 
; ate standard watch sizes and sold by ~~ a book about watches containing ad- 
i leading jewelers everywhere. Your Y 7 vice about how to buy a watch thar 
° ‘“ P jeweler can fit your present watch everyone i d in the purch 
Right Away.—Orator—“ Now, then, is , case with a Hamilton movement if aD of @ fine watch can profitably read. 
there anybody in the audience who would ~ wre by rd —— : It contains pictures, descriptions and 
like to ask a question?” a of complete watches timed 
Voice—‘‘ Yes, sir; how soon is the band 
going to play?’”—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 

















Wanted to Swap.—Two Kansas City 
lawyers, whose names are withheld for 
obvious reasons, declare that they were 
present when the following incident oc- 
curred: 

Uncle Mose was a chronic thief who 
usually managed to keep within the petty- 
larceny limit. One time he miscalculated, | _ 
however, and was sent to trial on a charge 
of grand larceny. 


“ Have you a lawyer, Mose?” asked the ror st wang alogue The Standard Dictionary shows all the 


court. various shades of meaning of words, and 
“No, sah.” . betors and 


brooders, low price of stock and eggs for | contains “all the living words in the English 
“Well, to be perfectly fair, I’ll appoint yg to the Reed guide to all poultry raisers, Send g g 


” 
acouple. Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown will GREIDER, Box 15 Rhems, Pa, | language. 
act as counsel.” 

‘‘What’s dat?’ 


no ts, come Jere cont vit! GET IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 
tre guilty oF not guilty.” _ Sell Typewriters For Us 
Mose talked to his attorneys for a few “a — Zo SAMP LES AT WHOLESALE 


moments in husky whispers. The judge J , . a ; 
caught only the word alibi, several times 1 gi, eee Big commissions—monthly payments—trial 
repeated. Then Mose arose, scratched ne ¥ shipments—new stock—visible models. 

his head, and addrest the court: Typewriters from $28.50 up that formerly sold for $100. 


* Jedge, yoh Honah,” he said. ‘“‘ Cou’se ; Missi tha Liban Dict 
Ah’s only an ign’ant niggah, an’ Ah don’ Write today for Agency offer. ention the Literary Digi 


Want toh bothah yoh Honah, but Ah = gr hone FROM LITERARY DIGEST 
would suttinly like toh trade, yoh Honah, eae ° Exch 
one ob dese yeah lawyers foh a witness.” — Michigan Typewriter Exchange 
Boerybody’s Mapdane. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Naturally.—J ane—‘‘ Would you marry 
a@ man who was your inferior? ”’ 

Mary—“ If I marry at all.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Reluctant.—‘‘ Remember, Arthur, you 
are the son of a gentleman. Try to be- 
have like one for just one day.” 

“ All right, mother, but it wil! spoil the 
whole day for me.’’—Life. 


Poor Rules.—‘‘ You say you’re so good. 

Why didn’t you enter the amateur broad 
ump?” * 

“ Rules didn’t suit me.’ 

“ Why not?” 

“They wanted to start us off with a 
pistol shot, and I do my best jumping 
when I hear an auto horn.’’—Washington 
Herald. 


Long-Headed.—Senator Lodge was talk- 
ing in Boston about certain investigating 
committees. 

“They are like the brook,’’ he said. 
“‘ They flow on forever. Some of them, in 
fact, remind me strongly of Si Hoskins. 

‘** Si Hoskins got a job last spring at 
shooting muskrats, for muskrats over- 
ran the mill-owner’s dam. 

‘‘ There, in the lovely spring weather, 
Si sat en the grassy bank, his gun on 
his knee, and, finding him thus one morn- 
ing, I said: 

‘“* What are you doing, Si?’ 

““*T’m paid to shoot the muskrats, sir,’ 
he answered. ‘ They’re underminin’ the 
dam.’ 

‘** There goes one now,’ said I. 
man ! Why don’t you shoot?’ 

“Si puffed a tranquil cloud from his 
pipe and said: 

**Do you think I want to lose my 
job?’ ’—New York Tribune. 


‘ Shoot, 
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Clever Daughter.—'‘ Mamma, don’t you 
think Schiller quite out of date?’ 

“TI, certainly do.’’ 

“I’m so glad. I just smashed his statu- 
ette in the drawing room.”—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


A Real Husky.—“ Is that big risk you 
took a good one?” inquired the president. 

‘* Positive,’ replied. the local manager. 
“The man has just.been pardoned from a 
Federal prison because he hasn’t much 
longer to live.”—Puck. 





Criminal Sarcasm.—Ex-Hero—* Ah, 
my boy, when I played ‘Hamlet’ the 
audience took fifteen minutes to leave the 
house.” 

Vicious Ex-Comep1an (coldly)—‘‘ Was 
he lame?’’—New York American. 


Wrong Above the Ears.—OwneER oF 
Car—‘‘ Why did you leave your last 
place?” 

CHAUFFEUR—‘ The guy I worked for 
went crazy. Started shingling his house 
when his car needed new tires.””—Puck. 


Dad’s Destination.— His Dan—“‘Johnny, 
where will you be when you are a middle- 
aged man if you keep up this kind of 
conduct?” 

Jounny—‘ Dunno. I know. where 
you'll be, but I ain’t a-goin’ to tell.”— 
Judge. 


Comforting. —Davuser—“ Podgers, the 
art critic, has roasted my picture un- 
mercifully.” 

Friexp—‘ Don’t mind that fellow. 
He’s no ideas of his own; he only repeats 
like a parrot what others say.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Heaven Below.—Svitor—"I have no | 


bad habits. I don’t smoke or drink.” 

FatHer—“ Neither has my daughter, 
She doesn’t play or sing.”—Brooklyp 
Life. 


Solved Living Cost.— 
your husband is a man of great abilities,” 
“He cértainly is. He beat up four bill 
collectors yesterday so they can’t come 
back for six months.’”’—Fliegende Blaetter, 





CURRENT EVENTS 


March 7.—The British steamship Calvados jg 
wrecked near Constantinople and 200 lives 
are lost. 

Henry Lane bed gg Ambassador to ° 
after sending his resignation to P; a 
Wilson, announces that he will remain at nt 
post until his successor is appoin’ 

Provisional President Huerta of Mexico makes 
an official denial of the charge that President 
a ero and his brother Gustavo were mur. 

e 

Miss Olive Wharry, a London suffrag:tte, {s 
sentenced to eighteen months in prison for 

setting fire to a park pavilion. 

The lower house = Hise e an Decline 

passes a suffrage reform which a 

number of women are enfranchisod. Be 


March 8.—Madame Constant, wife of the Bel- 
gian Minister to Persia, is slain and the M 
ter himself is wounded by a Persian in 

_ Streets of Teheran. 


March 10.—State troops of Sonora, whose Con. 
gress refuses to submit to the Huerta na- 
tional administration, capture the mining 
town of Nacorazi. 


Reports from elections held throughout 1 Span 


the Chamber of Deputies show that 95° 


Liberals, 55 Conservatives, 8 Republicans, and 
20 Catholics are chosen, indicat’ that Prem- 
ier Romanones will be supported by a majority. 
Six persons are killed, more than a hundred in- 
jured, and scores of buildings are wrecked by 
a yg eel oe at the town of Irvine, 
a 
‘en persons are ‘fatally piased gut and ag are hurt 
‘_ a theater panic at Verins, Fran: f 


(Continued on page 488) 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENT YOUR ogy 9 we 000 oftered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent” and “‘ What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense, Established 16 years. 

Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Attorneys, 942 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

TURNED. Sendsketch for free ie: ort as to 

patontabilicy, GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

VENT, with valuable List. ot Inven- 

tions wanted, sent free. ONE LION 

DOLLARS offered for one a a Pat- 

ad secured by = — free in World’s 
SS; oar free 

OR J. EVANS & CO. Washington 


Circulation Manager; Long established 
weekly of national influence; must be able to 
originate mail work and direct field agents ; 
give experience, qualifications and_ refer- 
ences; confidential. Address H. B. S., care 
Fuller Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Best results. Promptmessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Co.e- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer,624 F St.Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent Book, ‘What 





and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE, 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. E. E. VROOMAN es 


Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. 
REAL ESTATE 





COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


RARE COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
Premium list 10c. Large retail list of coins, 
paper money, cut gems, jewelry, cartes, etc., 
and Ancient Roman Coin—10c. Month- 
ly public sales of ge aa Catalogs with in- 
—. by_mail F T. LD 

, 32 East 23d! Street, New York. 


MACHINERY 








High-Class Conducted Parties to 


EUROPE 


Send for DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 
DE POTTER TOURS Co. 
(34th Year) 175 Fifth Ave., New York 





Europe via MediterraneanXorway 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Jor illustrated booklet with maps. 


Johnsoa Tours, 210£. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
EUROPE 
335 


S. H. LONGLEY 
314 Main St.. WORCESTER, MASS. 


EUROPE ltzly, te, Scotland, 120 days. 


00—no extras—finest ho- 
tels. Cunard ebay limi to three 
members. dress Babcock’s Tours, 
Established 1900, 187 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











EUROPE &c rng rape to Gl. 

e. _ Best val 
Leisurely, foiniione "Trained leaders. co 
parties, inclusive price. Organizers wan! 
Prof. & Mrs. Libby, Spartanburg, S.C 


Parties sailing 
eG; very month 
Bs anuary to Ju- 
y. Best routes. 
best mans ite nh best testimonials. andthe 


lowest prices in the world. 





TheTEMPLETOURS, 8 Beacon8t., Boston, Mass. j 





Att asour rRAvec «| TroUuRS IN 


Breer FewAy. : 





$370 “ster EU ROPE 
Route to 

Other popular Tours. University men, leadets 

The Shelton Tours, 222 OldSouth Bldg. ,|soston, Mas 








Lake Wales and Iron Mountain 


gre 3 Florida’s most peameegee 
veele oder hotel open. Splendid hunt- 
ing, ee: boating. Unspoiled, elevated 
e front homesites and tracts for citrus 
a 4 culture, midwinter gardening, for sale. 
Low cash prices. Write for illus. booklet and 
map; no postals. E WALES LAND 
CO., Lake Wales, Florida. 


Big ProfitsAre Assured You 


on a Southeastern farm. Land $10anacre up; 
easy terms; yielding $50 to $200 an acre annu- 
ally; best social and school privileges. The 
Southern Railway lines will supply all facts, 
land lists and ee ee Field” 
free. M.V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Room 57, Washington, D. C. 











RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall py ma water 50 
feet.etc. Guaranteed. Catalog 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., ‘New York 


LITERARY: NOTICES 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; materialefurnished for 
ourSPEECH. ORATION, DEBATE, ES- 
AY or CLUB PA oper service. The 
Authors’ Agency, aa Br » New York. 


BRIEFS, OUTLINES, and all manned of 
material furnished debaters and speakers. 
club women and writers, an 
every kind given by = Bureau OF 
SEARCH, New Albany, In 











and literary hel < ; 


n the means of dis 
REOTORY will ap 


rin th 
ADVERTISING. 








Summer Homes Wanted 


Now is the time to offer your seashore cottage—your moun- 





Immediate Action is Necessary 


People seeking summer homes make their plane | in hee earl Fou st should 
ready to tell these seekers sass what you have. Estat Dr STORY 
ing of several | 
ssue dated April 
rite immediately for information, rates, etc., to 
Real-Estate Directory of 


THE LITERARY DIGEST -_ - 


etc., for rent or sale 


ren <= ble pro; aoe ais SORE 
ch and will feature SUMMEn-HOME 








44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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WINTER 
CRUISES 


‘o the 
WEST "INDIES 
and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Mar. 29, 16 daye-16 up 
Api . 10,16 


















Apr. 30.16 * =H vd 

ByS 'S.VICTORIA LUISE 
and MOLTKE 
Weekly Tours 

to JAMAICA and the 









PANAMA CANAL 
CUBA, patie COLOMBIA, 


by Bs and other 


mers of our 
AT LAS § SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUIEES 
LAND OF THE MID- 
To the MIGHT SUN 
scov'L ABD, ORKNEY & FAROE 
ISLANDS, ICELAND, SPITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 






























apes n Hashem during JUNE, 

and UST, by 8.8: 

Ve TORTA ADS S 8.BIS- 
MAKOK & 8.8, METEOR 


Write for fall information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway - New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 


Pittsbu: t+) 
San | ey 
St Louis 






















AnounoWonto Taps 








GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
26th Year. Ideal Trips. 
Sailings i- and Dusen, to Naples and the 


North. E. W. North, E. W. Van $42 W. 124 St., N.Y. 











COOK’S TOURS| 


All Expenses Included 
EUROPE $: Seventy phen Apt Summer 


Tours 

de Luxe ana Vacation ‘ours at Popular 

rices. All Routes, §; features. 

Tours to Land of Midnight Sun, 

ussia, etc. Summer Tour to Ori- 
ental Lands. 


For Individuals, Fam- 
INCLUSIVE — j2\"or Private Par. 


INDEPENDENT ties, arranged for 
TOURS travel in America, the 
Orient or. Europe. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 
Send for Program desired. 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
A ironies World rnc, un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Cook's Travelers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 









The most beautiful regions of 


EUROPE 


are situated on the lines of the 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 
France’s Greatest Railway 





Mountain scenery, lakes, 
quaint cities, fashionable re- 
sorts. Sunshine and flowers 
in winter, snow and ice in 

vf summer, are within reach of 
the traveler by the famous 


A Pao 


RAIL and AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


Do not fail to take the trip 
over the 


ROUTE des ALPES 
the most beautiful motor trip 
- in the world. 


Descriptive pospniots, maps 
and information from 


P.-L.-M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 
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MORITZ 


THE SPORT-CENTER OF THE esa 


The Julier Peak, near St. Moritz. Through the Valley runs the Julier Pass 


SWITZERLAND’s MOST 
FASCINATING RESORT 


World 
renowned 
Mineral 

* Springs 
and 

Baths, 
with 

latest 
Improve- 
ments. 

". Illustrated 
Booklet 
from 
Swiss 
Federal 
Railways, 
241 Fifth 
Avenue, 
New York 














RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


saci ithout a Crowd 


UROPE 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England, in- 
ig fifteen days automobil- 
ing! pril 12, Spain and Portugal, April 
Seventeen other tours to Mediter- 
British Isles, North Cape, Rus- 
General European Tours. 
NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 








itn 


MARSTERS Gas EUROPE 


ny Canbasead pacer in 
ne and Jul 
CONTI ENT AND BRI 


NORWAY, SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
We have unequalled facilities for booking 
European passages on all steamers from 
New York or Boston. Write for any in- 
Sormation pertaining to travel. 
GEORGE E. MARSTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. ¥. 

















Ibert K. Chesterton 
M. Solomon Reinach, Signors Biagi and 
Villari and others. Europe interpreted by 
some of its master minds. All travel first 
wane and entre hotels used. PB 28. 
BILE TOURS 
Tous to Europe including from ten days 
to five weeks aes in England, 
France, Switzerland, Tyro Dolomites; 
and Black Forest. June 11, 12, 19, July 
1 and later, 
AROUND the WORLD, Year’s Tour, r, July}, 1, 
Other Tours, Sept., Oct., Nov 
Which booklet may we si ‘you ? 
Baymond & W hitcomb. Co. 


Italy, Bavaria 1 Tages, England, with 








Taggart’s Exclusive Tours 


pe America. 
All parties carefully selected. For full infor- 
mation apply to 
TAGGART TOURS CO. 
9 W. Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 





SUMMER TRIPS 


to Italy, Dalmatian. Tyrol. Switzere 
and, anee and England 


The Misses Phillips, "\3%'s3s."* 





CLARK TOURS to Europe inanetahty sive 

full satisfaction sual 
travel routes and rates, but unusual features that 
insure most for the money. Send for tour book. 





F. C. Olark, Times Building, New York. 
Pee EUROPE AND ORIENT 
oo°%,* Exceptional 


PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. Yo 





Choice Tours to Senin 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., 


DUNNING TOURS 
(the Best in Travel) 
Around the Worid 
Westward, September 20. 
Eastward, November 15. 
Mediterranean Ag ril 12, =e 3 1 28. 
Northen Route M ay7, 





North Cape—Russia June stag 
verre "de 
Holy Land April 38 
taly— land A: ' tay, Jun 28, isla, 
opens owing une : 2, 5. 
Norway June 25. Music” vers 
Book Lovers” une 28. Art Lovers’ June al, 
Independent Tours for families private 





s. Motor Tours. 











H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building, Boston, 


* 


EU PE 


TOURS AT MODERATE C 
to the Mediterranean, British > sel and 
the Continent. Efficient management 
and small parties. 
PENSION TOURS 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
806 Washington St., TON 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., ‘Age 
Boston, New York, Phila., icago 
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BARTLETT TOURS 


Small parties, congenial companion- 
ship, superior hotels, leisurely and 








comprehensive sightseeing plans, first. 


class transportation. 33rd Season. 


Send for hel 

containing 2 
valuable Riders oe free. 
BARTLETT rouns. co. 

200 S. 13th St. hiladelphia 


fr 
“ 




















TOURS 
TRAVEL AS A FINE ART 


Italy and Central Europe, May 10. 
Scandinavia and Germany, — 
Egypt and Palestine, May 10,. 
Cultured Leadership; ; Inclusive. 
Chautauqua Way,’ containing full informa- 
tion, sent free. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA he ml Gne. ) 
Marquette Building, Chi 


ENGLISH TOURS 
‘By Auto 
PRIVATE CARS {Su pieasi 


YOU PLEASE! 
Illustrated Booklet mailed free from Motor 
Touring Co., 43 Pembroke Place, Liver- 
poet Eng. (Cables ‘“Traveling, Liverpool’’) 















EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOURS 













WE HAVE FOR HIRE the 
best Open and Closed 
Automobiles for British 
and Continental Motoring 
at most reasonable 
inclusive tariff in Europe. 

Anni and Contes visi- 
2340 000 i (inclading 
57,000 on the Continent) 

im Cars hired from us. ie 

The sae 9 ual edition of 

ro eeeee in an 
describes our 

vg Fe on request. 


Write t nag us about ev nae 
Sepia 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
M 


























See Switzerland 


Nothing half so enjoyable asa 
holiday in the Land of Lakes and 
Alps. Send for illustrated “Tray. 
eler’s Guide in Switzerland,” with two 
maps. Full particulars of rail- 
roads, hotels, Points of i interest,etc. 
Postpaid Bees information 


241 Fi Shave. » New York City 








T. & C. Bureau, 389 Fifth Ave. » N.Y. 


LONDON HOTELS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
THACKERAY HOTEL 


First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 
germees Hotel. Bedroom, Attendance and 

reakfast from $1.32; with Table d’Hote 
Dinner from $2.04. Booklet from Digest Travel 
Bureau, Cables: ‘Thackeray, Westeent, London.” 





London—Grosvenor House Hotel 
17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 


in the healthiest part of London. Kecellent 
cuisine. most comfortable hotel. 
Pension terms, 2 guineas ($10.50) wells. 





BRIGHTON, PRINCES HOTEL 
Grand Avenie, Hove. Tel. ‘2484. Hove."’ 
First clase, exclusive private sui 
gontained). let from sperary ‘igest 
vel Bureau. soon lt Tonia Croquet Bath- 
ing. Aviation Apr Manage: RINCES 
EL, BRIGHTON. 
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42 Broadway 


Write for Booklet 44 


@ It describes a safe, conservative, non- 
speculative, non-fluctuating investmeat 
yielding a regular, known income— 
adapted for the investment of savings or 
surplus. Investigate this Company's 


6% 
GOLD MORTGAGE BONDS 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
Protected by Trust Mortgage 


Interest Payable Semi-Annually 


q Tees secured by the actual owner- 
ship of millions of dollars’ worth of high- 

class, improved, income-producing | city 
roperty — located on Manhattan 

New York City, the snost valaable sad mest 

productive area of its size in the world. 


NEW YORK REALESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 


Assets ‘over $14,000,000 
Capital Stock $3,950,000 


New York 
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/1dce. 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


MADF_ IN GRAND RAPID* 


ca 





Dampness in new or old buildings 
prevented or cured by the use of 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Products. 

Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste added to 
the water used in mixing cement makes con- 
proot. Use it when you build. 


Trus-Con Stone-Tex applied with a brush 
to outer walls, new or old, makes them im- 
pervious to moisture, and gives them a beau- 
tiful, uniform color. 
colors. 


Is your cellardamp? Write us for free ad- 
vice. 


Made in a variety of 


It will pay you tolearn about Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full in- 
fermation, telling us your needs. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
336 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Water proofings, Damp fi Techni 


‘PP 





l Finishes 


y 
y 
y 
y 
é 
crete and stucco walls waterproof and damp- 
y) 
y 
sl 
l 
4 
l 
, 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


March 11.—The Austro-Hungarian and Rus- 
sian governments agree to demobilize their 
military forces stationed at points along the 
boundary-line between the two countries. 

Minister of the Treasury Ted asks the 
Italian C ber of Deputies for a naval 
appropriation of $16,000,000. 


March 13.—Prof. Frank Johnson Goodnow, of 
the Law Department of Columbia University, 
is appoin adviser of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the reform of its Constitution, says a 

ing dispatch. 
President Gomez of Mexico vetoes the Amnesty 
Bill, which was disapproved by our State 
Department. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


March 5.—Edgar E. Clark, of Iowa, and John H. 
Marble, of California, are my owe members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. . 


March 7.—Senator James P. Clarke, of Arkansas, 
is elected to succeed Senator Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, as President pro tempore of the 

Senate; Charles P. Higgins, of St. Louis, is 

made Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Rev. E. J. 

Prettyman, of the District of Columbia, is 

chosen to be the Senate’s chaplain. 


March 9.—William Marshall Bullitt, of Ken- 
tucky, resigns as Solicitor-General. 


March 10.—The President sends the following 

nominations to the Senate for confirmation: 

First Assistant Postmaster-General—Daniel C. 
Roper, of South Carolina. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General—Alex- 
ander M. Dockery, of Missouri. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General—James 
I. Blakeslee, of P. lvania. 

United States Judge, District of Porto Rico— 
Peter J. Hamilton, of Alabama. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics—Charles P. 
Neill, of the District of Columbia. 


March 11.—President Wilson makes an official 
pronouncement in iy ere to the Government’s 
attitude tow: the Latin-American republics. 

The New York Journal of Commerce asks the 
Supreme Court to restrain Postmaster-General 
Burleson from enforcing the ‘‘newspaper pub- 
licity’’ law. 

Luther Conant, Jr., resigns as Commissioner of 
Corporations of the Department of Commerce. 


March 12.—The Postmaster-General notifies de- 
linquent publishers that he will enforce the 
ublicity law pending the constitutionality test 

fh the Supreme Court. 


March 13.—President Wilson sends the following 
nominations to the Senate: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Edwin F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to be 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

John Skelton Williams, of Richmond, Va., to be 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Beverly T. Galloway, of Washington, D. C., 
to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
James A. Edgerton, New Jersey, Purchasing 

Agent of the Post-office Department. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate is made 
up as follows: 
Democrats—Chairman, Simmons, North Caro- 


Shively, 
Oklahoma; Thomas, Colorado; James, Ken- 
tucky; Hughes, New Jersey. 

Republicans — Penrose, Pennsylvania; Lodge, 

assachusetts; McCumber, North Dakota; 
Smoot, Utah; Gallinger, New Hampshire; 
Clark, Wyoming; La Follette, Wisco: 4 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma is to be Chairman 

of the Banking and Currency Committee. 


GENERAL. 


March 7.—More than thirty lives are lost and a 
British steamship is annihilated when 343 tons 
of dynamite explode in lower Baltimore harbor. 


March 8.—The jury in the trial of Clarence S. 
Darrow at Los Angeles on a charge of jury- 
bribi fails to agree. 

March 9.—Government medical experts witness 
the inoculation of tuberculosis patients by Dr. 
F. F. Friedmann, the German physician, at 
New York. 


Agents of the United. States Secret Service who 
have been investigating the death of President 
Madero of Mexico rt from Galveston that 
Madero was torti by Huerta’s soldiers. _ 


March 10.—The gpa geen House of Repre- 
sentatives defeats a bill providing for a vote 
on State-wide prohibition. 


poe 2 al ae Mergewotts National o- 
man o e ive party, buys 
the Boston Journal or cet A. loner. 
March 13.— F. Hollis, Democrat, is 
elected Senator from New Hamsphire. ' 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
passes a resolution looking to a constitutional 
amendment providing for equal suffrage. 


: in “pin,” and “oo” 


March 22, 1918 


_ THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions ing the 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary ‘eset 
sulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“R. J. 8.," Glen Jean, W. Va.— Will you 
kindly pronounce for me the following words and 
give me such additional information as you can 
about them?—Asolando, Ferishtah, Jocoseria, La 
Saisiaz, Pacchiarotto, Fifine, Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
Balaustion, Paracelsus, Pippa, Serdelio, Colombe, 
Luria. 

Asolando is as-o-lan’do (both ‘“‘a’s” as “a” in 
“at”; the first ‘‘o” short, as ‘‘o” in *‘obey"s 
the second long, as ‘‘o’’ in ‘‘no’’). 

Ferishtah is fe-rish’ta'(‘“‘e” as “e” in “they: 
“i” as “i” in “machine”; and “a” as “a” in 
“arm”). He wasa Persian historian, born at 
Astrabad about 1550. ' 

Jocoseria is dzho’’co’’se’ri’’a (‘‘o” as in “no”; 
“e” as in ‘“they’’; “i” as in “‘machine’’: and 
“a” as in “arm’’), 

La Saisiaz is la sa’’i’’si’ az’ (the three “a's” 
as “a’’ in “‘arm’’; the two ‘“‘i’s’’ as “i” in “ma- 
chine’’). These words are Savoyard for ‘the 
sun.”” Browning used the words as the titic of a 
poem because they were the name of the villa 
near Geneva where he and a friend, who died 
there very suddenly, spent a part of the suimer 
of the year 1877. The poem is said to have been 
Browning's ‘“‘In Memoriam.” 

Pacchiarotto is pak-ki’a-rot-to’’ (the first “a” 
as “‘a’’ in “art’’; the second as “‘a"’ in “ag”; 
“i” as “i” in ‘“‘machine’’; the first ‘‘o” as ‘“‘o” 
in “‘ obey,’’; the second as ‘‘o”’ in ‘‘no’’). Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto was a painter of Sienna about whose 
work in distemper Browning wrote a poem. An 
account of him may be found in the ‘‘Commen- 
tary on the Life of Sodoma,”’ published in Flor- 
ence in 1855, and more recently in Bryan’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,” from which 
we learn that, notwithstanding that he painted 
religious themes, he was an adept at getting into 
trouble, so that he was imprisoned and banished 
more than once. 

Fifine is fi’’fin’ (both ‘‘i’s’ as “‘i’’ in ‘ma- 
chine’). A poem by Browning, whose full title 
is ‘‘ Fifine at the Fair."" It was published in 1872, 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau is ho’en-stil-schvan’gau 
(“‘o” as “‘o” in “no”; “i” as “i” in “machine”; 
“a” as “a” in “arm”; and ‘“‘au” as “ou” in 
“‘house”’). 

Balaustion is ba-la’sti-on (the first ‘‘a”’ as ‘‘a” 
in ‘“‘at’”’; the second as ‘“‘a”’ in ‘‘all”; ‘i’ as “i” 
as oO” in “atom”’). A 
Rhodian girl devoted to Athens, who was cap- 
tured by the Syracusans and secured her release 
by reciting Euripides’s play, ‘‘The Alcestis.”’ 

Paracelsus is par’’a-sel’sus (the first ‘‘a” as 
“a” in “art”; the second as ‘‘a”’ in “sofa”; ‘“‘e” 
as ‘‘e” in “‘pen’’; and “u” as “u’”’ in ‘“‘but”). 
He was a famous Swiss physician and alchemist 
who lived from 1493 to 1541. 

Pippa is pip’a or peep’pa (‘‘a’’ in the first 
pronunciation as ‘‘a"’ in “sofa ’’; in the second 
pronunciation as “‘a’’ in “‘artistic’’). A young 
silk-worker employed in the mills of Asolo, whose 
singing on her yearly holiday (New-year’s day) 
influences several persons for good. 

Sordello is sor-del’o (the first ‘‘o’’ as ‘‘o” in 
“nor ’’; the second as ‘“‘o"’ in “‘no”’). An Italian 
troubadour who meets Dante and Vergil in Purga- 
tory. In Browning’s poem, Sordello typifies 
human perfection and liberty. 

Colombe is co’’lomb’ (the first ‘‘o’’ as ‘“‘o’’ in 
“not ’'; the second as ‘‘o”’ in “‘nor’’). 

Luria is lu’ri-a (‘‘u” as in “rule”; ‘i’ as in 
“pin”; ‘‘a” as in “sofa”). A noble Moor who 
leads the Florentine army against the Pisans, and 
while gaining victories for the Florentines is de- 
famed by them so that they may be in a position 
to minimize the value of his services, and thus 
reduce their obligation to him. Luria, disgusted 
at their ingratitude, relieves the state of a debt 





it was unfit to bear by committing suicide. 











LEO SLEZAK 
eo Slezak, famous for his singing of 
ti tle role in “ Otello,” says: 
“ Tuxedo means tobacco superiority. 
Li casily holds first place in my opin- 


ion on account of its wonderful mild- 
ness and fragrance.” 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
Herbert Witherspoon, celebrated as 


|} “ The King” in “ Lohengrin,” says: 


“Tuxedo is a-good, wholesome tobacco 
with a mildness and fragrance all 
itsown. lt adds many degrees to my 


pipe pleasure.” 


iE EET ORE 


wAN Bas 


ADAMO DIDUR 


Adamo Didur, famous bass,well known 
as “Marcel” in “The Huguenots,” 
Says: 

“lve compared Tuxedo with other 
tobaccos, much to the advantage of 
Tuxedo. It leads by a wide margin 
in purity and mildness.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Grand Opera Stars Choose 


TUXEDO 


The favorite tobacco of the world’s best singers 


WU HE world’s great singers, the bright stars 
of grand opera, men whose voices are their 
fortunes, must have confidence in the 

tobacco they smoke, must choose a tobacco that is 
mild and fragrant, a tobacco that has no harmful 
effect on their throats. 

Leading singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the current season— Leo Slezak, 
Karl Jérn, Dinh Gilly, Adamo Didur, Putnam 
Griswold, Herbert Witherspoon — find Tuxedo 
the one tobacco they can smoke with thorough en- 
joyment and absolute safety... 

Tuxedo cannot sting, bite, or irritate the delicate 
membranes of the mouth or throat. 


THE PERFECT PIPE TOBACCO 


Skillfully treated under the famous ‘‘ Tuxedo 
process,’’ Tuxedo burns slowly, and affords a cool, 
mild, pleasant smoke. 

Leading men in every walk of life testify to the 
soothing, energizing, helpful influence of Tuxedo. 
Business men find Tuxedo restful. Authors and 
journalists smoke it while they write. Doctors 
enjoy it and recommend it. Lawyers, ministers, 
and others use it regularly. 

If you try Tuxedo for a month and cut out 
other smokes, you will find that you are getting 
the utmost satisfaction and enjoyment possible out 
of your smoking, and at the end of the month 
your general health will have improved. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with Convenient pouch, in- 
gold lettering, cared] () ner-lined with) 
to fit pocket C C 


moisture-proof paper 


KARL JORN 


Karl Jorn, who sings the role of “ The 
King’s Son’’ in “Koenigskinder,” 
Says: 

bi Segue rf the ‘send smoke in my 
opinion. you n your energy 
sagging, try a Pibeful of Tuxedo, 
Lt’s a wonderful bracer.” 


PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


Putnam Griswold, known to all opera 
lovers as “Konig Marke” in “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde,’’ says: 


“4 smoke of Tuxedo adds zest to 
my work. swear by it and en- 
dorse it above all other tobaccos.”’ 


Taw 
ASS Ne, 


DINH GILLY 
Dinh Gilly, the famous “Tonio” in 
“ Pagliacci,” says: 


“Pipe smoking gives added pleasure 
when the pipe is filled with Tuxedo. 
Tuxedo provides more keen enjoyment 
than any other tobacco 1 know. 


Df" 
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500 | 
Shaves From 12 Blades 


Guaranteed 


Read This Guarantee 


NY shaver failing to get at least 500 Head Barber shaves from 

a package of 12 AutoStrop blades may return his 12 blades 

to us, state how many shaves he is short, and we will send him 
enough new blades to make good his shortage. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


is the only Safety Razor fe enables you y strop the blade 
sharp—shave, and then clean the razor without removing the 
blade from the holder. 

Unstropped blades cannot be guaranteed. We can guaran- 
tee our blades because the self-contained automatic-stropping 
feature is so convenient, quick, and efficient that you will cheer- 
fully strop your blades to keen Head Barber edges. 


For sale at all dealers in the U. S. and Canada, on 30 days’ free trial. 
Price $5.00. Fancy traveling sets, $6.50 up. Write for catalogue. 


= 
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AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 346 Fifth Avenue, New York. Toronto. London 
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